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HLOCUTIONARY BOOKS pe Arter 


Late Professor of Gratory Brown University and STAKES IN WRITING ENGLISH 
Boston University School of Law. This book has aD HOW |'TO AVOID THE For the 








of Correct 
Language, 





Neatly bound in cloth. 50 cents each. 





been already adopted in a large number of univer- 
sities, colleges, post-graduate schools of law and 
theology, seminaries, etc. $1.50. 





“Professor Fletcher’s noteworthy compilation has been PUNCTUATION AND OTHER TYPO- 


made with rare rhetorical judgment, and evinces a sym- 
pathy for the best forms of literature, adapted to attract 
readers and speakers, and mold their literary tastei”— 
Professor J. W. CHURCHILL, Andover Theological Sem. 


THE BOOK OF ELOQUENCE) A collec- 


tion of extracts in prose and verse from the most | 1000 BILLUNDERAS IN ENGLISH A Hand- 


famous orators and poets. By CHARLES DUDLEY 
WARNER, $1.50. 
“ What can _ be said that is more eloquent praise than 


that Charles Dudley Warner has carefully selected three| HINTS AND HELPS For those who write, 


hundred and omer. our specimens of the choicest things 
from the world’s literature? If there is any subject un- 


touched, we fail to discover it. It is a compendium of | ENGLISH SYWNONYVYMES DISCRIMI- 


the world’s eloquence.” 
VOCAL AND ACTION LANGUAGE, CUL- 


By E. N. Kirpy, Instructor in Elocution in Har- 

vard University. $1.25. 

“ This is a treatise, at once scientific and practical, on 
the theory and art of elocution. It treats of the struct- 


ure of the vocal organs, of vocal culture and expression,of| CAM PBELIJS HANDBOOK OF EN- 


action-language, gesticulation, the use of the body and 
hands in oratory.ete. There is also a well-arranged col- 
lection of extracts for elocution.” 


FIVE-MINUTE READINGS Adapted by 


HINTS ON LANGUAGE in connection with 


use of all who teach, wriie, or speak the language. = 


Ry MARSHALL T. BIGELOW, author of “ Punctu- 
ation,” ete. 


The great progress made during the past few years in meteorology and physiog- 


SBAPMSCAS BATERAS | Vor tho use, af raphy has placed Physical Geography among those seiencees, a knowledge of the ele- 
Neeeere, aT Dineine Gerrector ot the Unives.| ments of which has become an essential part of modern education. 


MARSHALL T. BIGELOw, Corrector at the Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge. 


book of yg teri in Reading and Speaking. By 
HARLAN H. 
Academy, Lenox, Mass. 


print, or read. By BENJAMLN DREW. 


NATED By Archbishop WHATELY. A new 


Recognizing the important position that Physical Geography now holds in the 


courses of study in preparatory, high, and normal schools, the publishers respectfully 
BALLARD, A.M., Principal of Lenox submit 


BUTLER’S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 


edition. ot ublic, with the confidence that its merits as a textbook will be at once 
TURE AND EXPRESSION New Edition.|s9ULE & CAMPBELLS PRONOUNC- Mat = ? yfi 


ING HANDBOOK of 3000 Words often mis- 
ronounced, and of words as to which a Choice of 
ronunciation is allowed. 


GLISH SYNONYMES With an Appendix 
showing the Correct Uses of Prepositions. 


Sight Reading and Writing in Primary and Inter- 


It contains the results of the latest discoveries in physiography, meteorology and 


ocean hydrography. 


It is based upon the researches of Huxley, Tyndall, Henry, Judd, Milne, Le 


Conte, Bartlett, Davis, Ferrel, and Abbe, whose efforts have placed Physical Geogra- 
phy in a leading position among the Physical Sciences. 


WALTER K. FoBEs. 50 cents. ‘ : ; ° ° — 
mediate Schools. By 8S. ARTHUR BENT, A, M., _ syste s . ' 
FIVE-MINUTE DECLAMATIONS Adapt-| Superintendent of Public Schools, Clinton, Mass. The Text us clear and systematic, one so np ae 9 that the leading principles 
ed by WALTER K. FoBEs, 50 cents. FQRGOTTEN MEANINGS Or, An Hour| 7 kept clear in view. Other relevant matter is placed in foot-notes. 
at Sag ge Aig jaca By WAL-| with the Dictionary. By ALFRED WAITES, The Maps are the finest and most accurate that have yet appeared in a tezt- 
ie ° SHORT STUDIES OF AMERICAN AU=| took. They were compiled from the latest reports and charts issued by the U. 8S. 


Pupils in public schools, on declamation days, are oes . 
limite i “oieng.»| LORS By THos. WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, . ~ Ho . 
yf dele DO Te a Fabel nyt | author of “ Young Folks’ History of the United| Coast Survey, the Hydrographic office, and the British Admiralty. 


guoh a purpose while the Injudicious teenie eae aliccr | states,” “ Young Folks’ Amerlean Explorers.” ’ the book is the work of Prof J. W. Repw pecialist 

Shas aiacasies Wher ew’ “Ptre Minnie” pecks havs | MENTS ON WRITING AND GPEKUM-|. 2/0 Pol ography, an extensive traveller, and a practical teacher. 

been prepared by a competent teacher. Opened Benetton ap Ln ggg m ysical Geography, an extensi ’ p , 
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ments of Speech. By WALTER K.;FosEs, Gradu- - - 
ate of the “Boston School of Oratory.” Cloth,| BODY'S Address, (2) Mr. TRENCA ture, (3) H. BUTLER & O 7 
’| Mr. PARRY GwyYNNWR’s *“‘ A Word to the Wise, or 
ge conte, Paper, 90 cents. Hints on the Current Improprieties of Ex ression K. 1 L C °9 Publishers, 
17 and 19 South Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“ The whole art of elocution i inctl t fort 
this small volume, which might ‘be judiciously included in Reading and Writing,”’ (4) Mistakes and Impro- 
New England Agent, 
WM. H. HOCKADAY, 75 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 








among the text-books of schools.”’— New Orleans Picayune prieties in Reading and Writing Correeted. 50 cts. 
Sold by all booksellers or sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price 


LEE and SHEPARD Publishers Boston 








Important Reprint. 


The Orbis Pictus 
JOHN AMOS COMENIUS. 


All the more than 150 cuts reproduced 
witbout the change of a line, 
by Photography. 


Price. . . . . 7 83.00. 


Cloth, large paper, gilt top, other 
edges uncut. . « > 232. 
Sent by return mail. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, 
SYRACUSE, N. ¥Y. 


SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 
THE FRANKLIN ARITHMETICS. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Boston, and other cities and towns aggregating a 
population of over 4,000,000. 


SCUDDER’S HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Adopted in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, St. Louis, and other cities and towns aggregating 
a population of nearly 5,000,000. 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS. 


Adopted in Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, and other cities and towns aggregating a population 
of about 4,000,000. 


FOR INTRODUCTION TERMS AND SUPPLIES ADDRESS 
BUTLER, WHITE, & BUTLER, 
925 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 30 Franklin St., Boston. 






































STONE'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By A. PP. STONBH, Li. D., 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, CITY OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Legally adopted in cities of Boston, Philadciphia, Albany, Minneapolis, Indianapolis, Grand Rapids, Denver, and other important cities throughout the country. It isnot only 
an admirable text-book in the study of English ye but has proved very successful as a supplementary reader, in connection with United States History when English History is 


mot a prescribed study. Sample cepy sent by mail for 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN, & CO., Publishers, Boston, Mass. 








LEAD PENCILS. 


EAD PENCILS are like all other tools, except you use good ones you cannot 

expect to get the best results, no matter how skillful you may be. Lead pencils 
with easily broken or gritty leads unnerve the hand, spoil the temper and are worse 
than useless. The best lead pencils, by all odds, are DIXON’S “AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE.” In these pencils you have the choicest materials and the perfection 
of workmanship. The leads are uniform in grading, tough and strong, and of surpris- 
ing smoothness. If your stationer does not keep them, mention N. EK. JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION and send 16 cts. in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., ... . JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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W, H, WALMSLEY & C0, 
Manuf’ing Opticians, 


MICROSCOPES, 
and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL, 

PHOTOGRAPHIO, and 

METEOROLOGICAL 

INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 32 pages free. 
Full Catalogues for three 
Stamps. 





Mention this paper. 
JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ce MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


LL who feel tired or languid, and become easily fatigued, and have not energy 
to apply themselves to study ; all who find it difficult to learn their lessons or 
ly those who are peevish and sleep 


remember them; all who are ervous, especial 
hening will be restored 


badly ; in short, all whose brains and nerves require strengt 
to mental and bodily vigor and cheerfulness by 

CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 

It gives bright new life and health to the brain and nerves in old or young. 

A Vital Phosphite, not a Laboratory Phosphate. 


56 West 25th St., New York. For sale by Druggists or sent by mail. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


€. S. RITCHIE & SONS. 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. | CxtaLoaux oF TeuKscorEs.. 

) t OF PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS L "0 7 

SS ee SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. CATALOGUE OF ANATOMICAL MODELS. 
Catalogues of Test Instruments and Catalegues of Lanterns. 


Wareroom and Factory at BROOKLINE, MASS. (Within City limits of Boston.) 


$1.00. 











205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORE, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
Chemically Pure Chemicals, 





Platinum Balances. 
CHEMISTS, BURNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
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LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
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in manufacture. 
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bl Cals, 
IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 








: , Hi. A NDREWS & co. 
General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


SCHOOL, 
i FURNITURE. 









Andrews’ 
Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Niaps, 
Charts, allliinds, 
Blackboards, 
Dustiess 
Erasers 
AND 


JUST PUBLISHED: 
Andrews’ New Series of School Maps. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 


(95 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
686 Broadway, New York. 


FEACHERS! yom schooie tn good quict seinen Boeke 








contains 21) larve beautiful chromo excelsior, merit and eredit 
cards elegantly lithographed in sixty different designs, colors and 
mottoes; price per set #1; half set 10N cards duc. re set samples 
pretty chromo day school reward, prize, fine gift cards and teach- 
ers’ school supplies Qe 


Price list and few samples free: all post- 
paid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Please send a trial order. 
A. J. FOUCHL & CO., WARREN, PA. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Belis of Pure Copper and Tia for Churches, 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 











Vola uk S. t. WINCHELL & Co., 185 Wabash Ave., 
D ts Chicago, pubtish the Handbook of Volapitk, 
by Chas -E. Sprague. $1.00, and an Abridged Grammar 
of Volapiik, by Prof. Kerckhofts, adapted to the use 
of English-speaking people by Karl Dornbusch. 20 
cents, Mailed on receipt of price. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for us 


than et anything else tn the world. Either sex , all ages. Cost- 
PRES. Lerms PRES. Address, TuvE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 








The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
ive Tus ~— FOR SCHOOLS, —reas'ans?Sinte Pencis. 


MACHINE IN USE 
Manufactured by 


Pw Pa GOULD & CO0K 
4 ’ 
G. 8. PERRY, 73 Fulton Street, Boston. Leominster, Mass. 


8. 8S. & Pus. Co., 36 Bond Street, N.Y. Send for Circular. We will send ma- 
EBERHARD FABER, 718 Broadway, N.Y. | chines on trial to responsible parties. 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO. 


924 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Physical Sets, Toepler-Holtz Machines, 


CHEMICAL SETS, PLATINUM WARE, 
Bohemian Glassware, &c. 
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Jo You Wish a Botany 


le, scientific, and beautifully illustrated ; 
bh iz tee who is in the practical work of teach- 
ing? If so, send One Dollar to 


GEO. SHERWOOD & CO,, 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL, 


d they will send to you ABBIE G. HALL’s Lessons 
S Sete and Analysis of Plants. 
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Stupendous 





A New Velume BKeady of DR. 
JOSEPH PARKER’S “ PEO. 
PLE’S BIBLE.” Seventh Old 
Testament Volume. SAMUEL XVILII— 


» |1I. Krines xu. 13 volumes now ready. 
Work. To be complete in 25 volumes. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50 per volume. Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon pronounces it “ A Stupen- 


Spurgeon. | gous Work.” 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, Publishers, Astor Place, N, ¥. 


MACLOTT’S 


MANUAL of GEOGRAPHY. 


A COMPLETE CLASSIFIED TEXTBOOK ON 
Mathematical, Physical, Political, 
and Descriptive Geography, 


AND 
CONTAINING MANY THINGS NOT FOUND 
IN AN ORDINARY TEXT-BOOK. 


COMPLETELY INDEXED. 
An Invaluable Aid to Tcachers desiring a More 
Thorough Knowledge of the Subject. 
MAY BE USED AS A TEXT-BOOK OR ADAPTED TO 
ANY SERIES OF TEXT-BOOKS. 

It is intended to meet the demands and to make 
the study of Geography the most useful and delight- 
ful of all studies. 

The Natural Curiosities, Objects of Interest, and 

the Chapter of History given with the description of 

each Country is a very desirable feature. 

IT 18 JUsT THE BOOK FOR InsTITUTE WORK. 

450 pages, 6x 8%, Cloth sides, Leather back. Sent 

postage paid, for $1.50. 

L. J. KEMP, PUBLISHER, 

ADA, OHIO. 
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School Supply and Publishing Co. 


36 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 


EVERYTHING for the SCHOOLROOM. 


SCHOOL BOOKS, STATIONERY, and SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS, ' 
SCHOOL FURNITURE. 





Price Lists on application. 


Correspondence solicited. ARTHUR COOPER, Manager. 
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MAGIC LANTERNS. 
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Reliable Carpenter Organs 


FOR 
Home, School, 
Church, and 
Chapel. 


The Carpenter Organs 
contain the celebrated 
CARPENTER ORGAN 
ACTION. They are pure 
in tone, perfect in con- 
struction, in exact accord 
—amee ——— i = — Law full of 
Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 4 en provements. 
, ’ More than 50 different styles, ranging in pri 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. up. “Mr. Carpenter builds most Saehet iy oe ee 
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. or ears. \ 
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These Cards have been norgees by an. experi- 
enced teacher for practice in Mental Arithmetic. 
The set comprises 30 card” printed on both sides. 
The small index figures in the corner duplicate the 
large figures on the opposite side. Sample box with 
instructions for use, 25 cents. 
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New Engand Bureau of Educatlon 
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A position to teach an ungraded school, in some 
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INCOMPLETENESS. 


BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 





He molded, but the form held not the beauty which had seemed 
So near but yesterday, when he with close shut eyes had dreamed 
His statue: tho’ it held the same fair curves, in vain he sought 
To find the beauty he had seen, but had not caught 

In molding. Wearily he strove from day to day 

Until at length he cried, ‘‘ O hand refusing to obey 

Thy master, useless art thou, never shalt thou strike a blow 

On marble.’’ Softly then a voice came thro’ the gloom, ‘‘Dost know, 
O toiler, I, too, carve and mold? I am the beauty thou 

Didst dream to chisel in thy statue, but which now 

Evades thee: vain thy strivings, thou shalt never reach thy goal; 
Thou canst not prison in the marble or the clay, a soul 

Whose habitation is in forms which it may hold 

As yet unwrought, and thus, into its own great image mold.’’ 








PRESENT NEED OF MORAL TRAIN- 
ING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL. D., CONCORD, MASS. 


THE 


The present need bases itself on the separation of 
church and state and the growing separation of church 
and school. Religion is the primary foundation, not only 
of morality, but also of the school and even of the state 
itself. With savage peoples religion determines every 
minute particular of life, and even the scalping of an 
enemy is a part of religious ceremonial, as the study of 
Zerni Pueblo’s life has demonstrated. The dead enemy 
has become a friend, and the scalp is his material pres- 
ence, still bringing blessing to the tribe of the conqueror. 

The higher forms of religion emancipate their follow- 
ers from superstition to a greater degree. In Christianity 
we rise above it altogether, and contemplate God as purely 
spiritual and man as having in his rational nature some- 
thing intrinsically divine. 

The development of the doctrine of morality unfolds what 
is essential to the substance of the universe. Modern re- 
ligion worships a God of holiness,—that is to say, the God 
who has revealed the Moral Law as the essence of His 
activity. This doctrine emancipates humanity from de- 
Man no longer approaches nature 
with superstitious awe. He looks for rationally consistent 
activity, according to laws of causality. In sociology, 
politics, and human history, he likewise expects the same 
consistency. He inventories nature and human deeds 
with the purpose of discovering the permanent order 
which reigns under law. 

Hence our institutions begin to be governed according 
to the laws of human nature and the dictates of right 
reason, and not any longer by the direct interposition of 
a hierarchy or the edict of a king who is the religious 
head of his people. In other words, there is emancipa- 
tion from authority in men and a resort to the authority 
of natural and social laws, which is an authority discerned 
by our innermost reason and hence by the exercise of 
our freedom. 

Hence, the need for moral training is a wide one, affect- 
ing all our relations. The school has recognized this 
need for a long time, and one is surprised to find how 
many devices exist in the discipline of a well-managed 
school for moral training. 

This tendency of our time to discover natural and spir- 
itual law and find in it supreme authority, it cannot be re- 
peated too often, is a direct product of our Christian relig- 
ion itself, and follows from its doctrine of the holiness of 
God and the divine human in God. 


grading ceremonials. 








Holiness means moral perfection, purity from irrational 
caprice and passions. The divine human is absolute, con- 
scious reason,—like man’s ideal of moral perfection and 
rationality. 

The pillars on which public school education rest are 
behavior and scholarship. The first requisite of the 
school is order; each pupil must be taught first and fore- 
most to conform his behavior to a general standard. 
Only thus can the school as a community exist and fulfill 
its functions. In the outset, therefore, a whole family of 
virtues are taught the pupil, and these are taught so thor- 
oughly, and so constantly enforced, that they become 
fixed in his character. The method of this moral train- 
ing is one of division and repetition. The duty of being a 
well-behaved pupil:is not a vague generality. It divides 
into specific, well-defined duties,—punctuality, regularity, 
silence, industry, truthfulness, and accuracy, neatness, 
courtesy, obedience to rationally constituted authority, to- 
gether with growth in insight into the necessities of subor- 
dination of individual whims and caprice to what is just 
and good. The just and good are progressively defined 
in the pupil’s mind by the commentary which all his 
studies make on the picture of the world presented him 
by the school curriculum. The relations, political, indus- 
trial, and social, of human beings to each other are pre- 
sented in geography; the relations of the past to the 
present in history ; in literature the pupil reads the intu- 
itions of genius into the doings of one’s fellow-men, and 
sees a revelation of his essential human nature. All goes 
to the great object,—the acquaintance of the pupil with 
human nature in himself and in others. Those habits of 
punctuality, regularity, self-control, and industry are the 
foundation of all moral character, and on them as a basis 


is built the healthful cobperation of man with his fellow- 
men. 
Finally, it is not claimed in the separation of church 


and the secular institutions that the latter are a substitute 
for the former. The church is, after all, the same essen- 
tial institution that it always has been. This separation 
of institutions is accompanied with a movement towards 
the adoption of religion as the foundation of all institu- 
tions,—civil, scientific, and industrial, as well as ecclesias- 
tical. For science is, in the best analysis, the perception 
of holiness as the law of nature,—a perfect self-consist- 
ency of creative reason; justice and the state, with ap- 
proximating exactness, define the holy as the law of the 
will of the state; morality is the ideal of right reason 
seeing what is holy in the nature of Being itself. 








SHORT STUDIES IN MILTON. 


BY CHARLES JACOBUS, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


In my previous articles I spoke of the various synonyms 
by which Satan, God, and hell were designated in the first 
books of Paradise Lost. In this last article I wish to 
speak of the enriching influence of classical allusions in 
literary productions and introduee a few examples from 
the same book ; viz., Paradise Lost. 

It is true that many of the allusions may be of a myth- 
ological character, and therefore be i/lusions, so far as the 
“ sterling facts of history’ are concerned, yet these serve 
frequently as the delicate tracery of advanced art in the 
completion of architectural plans, by adding much to their 
beauty and ornamentation. 

Not only in Milton, but in many others is this remark- 
able gift manifested of interweaving with the thought of 
the present the thoughts of the past, as embodied in some 
pronounced part in the drama that in ancient times was 
before the world, or as represented in some striking hero- 
personage, reference to whom makes the thought richer 
and more forcible, and keeps up an enlivening interest in 
what is too frequently called the “ dead past.” 

But in Milton the treasures of the past seem ever before 
his eye, and from a memory that has been like “ wax to 
receive, like marble to retain,” he selects in rich profusion 
those traits of personal character, those features of mate- 


rial excellence, those acts and thoughts that, like real 
gems, only manifest additional luster, in whatever light 
they may be held, and with all these enriches the thought 
he would express ; and while the mind admires the gem 
of thought in its setting, it is also made curious to search 
the records of the past, so that with a full knowledge of 
all the circumstances of the allusion, it may receive the 
full benefit thereof. These allusions send us back for 
further knowledge. They are hints which our minds 
would do well to take,—nay, which they must take to get 
a full clue to the author’s meaning. Both sacred and 
profane history furnish Milton with material for his re- 
markable similes, which, wonderfully wrought out by the 
forging of his mastef mind, leave their impression upon 
ours, not easy to be effaced. 

Sometimes the allusion is briefly a simile, which pre- 
sents, as it were, one of the facets of the diamond-like 
thought to the mind, which sees the glitter of its brilliancy, 
nevertheless. Notice Book II., line 530, for one of these 
more familiar allusions ; viz.,— 

** As at the Olympian games or Pythian fields,”’ 
Also the following very few selections : 
‘* With vast Typhoean rage.’’—Bk. I1., v. 539. 


** And of itself the water flies 
All taste of living wight, as once it fled 
The lip of Tantalus.’”’—Bk. I1., v. 613. 


** Outshone the wealth of Ormus and of Ind.’’ 
—Bk. IL, v. 2. 


** With Atlantean shoulders,’’—Bk. II., v. 306. 


** numbered as the sands 
Of Barea or Cyrene’s torrid soil.’’—Bk. IT., v. 904, 


** When Ulysses on the larboard shunned 
Charybdis,”’ —Bk. IL, v. 1019, 

Sometimes a word wraps up a gem of ancient thought. 
The Old Testament history, which might be called the 
sacred classical, furnishes vast supplies for his theme. In 
short, as a man of wealth adorns his habitation by the 
products of every clime and zone, bringing before the eye 
objects of beauty here, solidity there, and wonder every- 
where, so has Milton from all sources, even from the 
actions of nature herself, enriched his Paradise Lost ; 
and with the highest intellectual skill has woven together 
the many threads of his manifold knowledge into one 
wonderful poem, the earnest study of which will make the 
use of our own mother-tongue more vigorous, and lead us 
to treasure up for future use the gems of thought which 
our course of reading or our close observation of nature 


may present. 








AN EVENING WITH SENSE EXPERIMENTS. 


BY PROF. ¥F. STARR, CEDAR RAPIDS, IA. 


I desire to call the attention of teachers of physiology 
to a very pleasant feature of my own work which has been 
tried with great success for three years. I can recom- 
mend it to others. 

We spend two terms upon the study of physiology,— 
the first upon the skeleton, muscles, digestive, circulatory, 
and respiratory organs, and the skin; the second upon the 
nervous system and the special senses. At the close of 
the second term’s work I invite the class to spend an even- 
ing with me in “ Experiments Upon the Senses.” ‘These 
are very clear and simple, and call for very little expen- 
diture of time or money in preparation or for apparatus. 
Each one illustrates a single point clearly. The teaching 
of it is impressed by a few words of explanation. The 
series used last year is here given in full. There are 
enough to pleasantly fill an evening, and they are selected 
from upwards of one hundred that I have tried. They 
fairly cover the range of treatment given in an ordinary 
text. Of course these might be given singly in class time, 
but the grouping of them together and presenting them as 
a special exercise is calculated to impress more strongly. 
I am indebted to several authors for the experiments,— 
Benstein, LeConte, Martin, Foster,—it would be difficult 
for me to render exact credit to any one. 





Taste and Smell.—Tastes are of several classes,— 
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sweet, saline, bitter, acid, alkaline. 


an actual decomposition of the tongue. 


Exp. 1.—Supply several with slips of clean zine one inch 
long and half an inch wide, and with silver coins. Place 
one on upper surface of tongue, the other below tip of 
Slight current of 


tongue. Allow them to touch in front. 
electricity is produced and a sour taste. 

“Taste is much assisted by smell. Often so-called 
tastes are odors.” 

Exp. 2.—Have some volunteer, before the class, pinch 
nose shut and shut his eyes. Then feed bits of apple, 
onion, and raw potato. Have him name the morsel. 
(Care must be taken to have bits of as nearly the same 
firmness of texture as possible. This experiment is not 
always a success. ) 

«“ Different parts of the tongue and mucous membrane 
of the mouth appreciate different kinds of taste.” 

Exp. 3.—Put a bit of sugar on the tip of the tongue 
of a volunteer. Then on the back of the tongue. Ask 
where the perception was most delicate. 

Exp. 4.—Use a bit of quinine in the same way. 

“ Substances to be tasted must be soluble and more or 
less moistened.” 

Exp. 5.—Have the tongue wiped over with a clean 
handkerchief. Apply a grain of sugar and again a erys- 
tal of quinine. 

Sight.—* Anything affeeting the optic nerve produces 
the sensation of light.” 

Exp. 6.—Press on the outer edge of the eyeball, the 
lids being closed. 

* © Accommodation. 
objects at various distances, but is focused for only one 


The eye can adjust itself to view 


distance at any one time.” 

Hold it up between the eye 
and a window at some distance. Look at the needle care- 
fully. ‘The bars of the window sash are indistinct. Con- 
centrate the view upon the bar and the needle is out of 


Exp. 7.—Take a needle. 


focus. 

“Trradiation. From insufficient adjusting power bright 
objects on a dark ground are surrounded by fringes, mak- 
ing them look larger than they are.” 

Exp. 8.—Take pieces of white card four inches square 
and put centrally on them black cards three inches square. 
Take also black cards four inches square and put centrally 
on them white three-inch squares. Look at them care- 
fully. It is well to 
paste the central pieces in place and to ask the question 


Which central pieces are larger ? 


before stating the principle. 
Divide it by 
Blacken two 


Exp.9.—Take a four-inch square card. 
intersecting lines into four inch squares. 
alternate ares of these carefully. Does a “bridge” con- 
nect either the black or white squares ? 

“The blind spot.” 

Exp. 10.—Have slips of card prepared with bold marks 
upon them at distances of three inches. Two black dises 
or crosses do well. Hold card at a distance; bring it 
slowly toward the eye. Have the left eye fixed on the 
right-hand figure and the right eye closed. The left-hand 
figure will vanish at a certain point. 

Exp. 11.—Stand ten feet from a door. 
and look at the knob. 
head slowly to the left. 
pears when head is moved further. 

Exp. 12.—To calculate size of blind spot. 
with a sheet of paper before him. 
mark. Close left eye. 


Shut left eye 
Move 
The knob disappears, but reap- 


Hold eye fixed steadily. 


Let one sit 
Upon it make a bold 
Steadily look at mark with the 
right eye at a distance of ten inches. Move a new quill 
pen, with b/ack ink upon it, outward slowly, until invisible. 
Mark with it. Make 
a mark there. 

D = diameter of blind spot. 


Continue on out until again visible. 
Then calculate by formula : 


J = distance of eye from the paper. 
F = 15 marks. 
d = diameter of outline on paper ; i. e., distance 
between the two marks made with the quill pen. 
Then t —* ; 

F D 


“ Negative Incidental Images are caused (Benstein) by 
the retina being fatigued at the spot where the light has 
acted strongly upon it. The bright object looked at will 
have excited the retina for some time, in consequence of 


which a definite portion of it will be fatigued, while that 


The exact action is 
not understood, but it may be that some tastes are due to 


will not be fatigued. If the eye is now turned toward 


another surface, the fatigued parts will not be so greatly 
excited as the rest by this surface, and a negative image 
results.” 

Exp. 13.—Take a small square of black paper and fix 
it upon a three-inch white card. Gaze steadily at the 
centre of the black square while twenty is counted. Then 
look at the bright white wall or ceiling steadily. See an 
image in complementary color. 

This may be prettily done by having fancy designs cut 
from bright colored papers and pasted to a white ft 
Some spot upon the design should be marked to concen- 


trate the gaze upon. 
“Color blindness. 
edge of retina.” 

Exp. 14.—Take sticks of bright sealing wax, red and) 
blue. Look straight forward. Move red from in front | 
slowly to one side out of field of view. The color disap- 
pears. The blue at that point is yet recognizable. 

* TIlusions.” 

Exp. 15.—Draw three vertical lines, parallel to each 
other, three inches long, on slips of card. Draw across 
each of these short oblique lines eight or ten in number 
The oblique lines crossing the central ver- 
Notice 


To show red blindness in outer 





and parallel. 
tical must slant just the opposite of the others. 
the illusion. The verticals do not seem parallel. 
Touch.—* Delicacy varies greatly on different parts of 
the body.” 

Exp. 16.—Have a pair of wooden compasses made with 
Separating these, apply to dif- 
body, and ask if one 





moderately sharp points. 


ferent parts of the “ subject’s ” 


more widely until just recognized as two points. Try 
different parts of the body, and compare results. 
Exp. 17.—To obtain a “sensory circle.” Examine a 


definite part carefully by above test. We find finally a| 


| 


tion occurs. Such an area is called a “sensory circle.” 
Yep. 18.—Have a number of little tin tubes of varying 
diameter, and of various shapes, (round, square, triangu- 
lar), in each section. If these are small enough to fall 
within one sensory circle, the shape is indistinguishable. 
In some parts a tube must be over half an inch in diame- 
ter that its form may be recognized by the touch. 
“Touch though a fairly simple sense may be deceived.” 
Exp. 19.—Take a marble, place it in the palm of the 
left hand. Cross the first and second fingers of the right 
hand, and touch the marble lightly by these crossed fin- 
Two marbles seem to be felt. 





ger tips. 
Hearing.—* Anything that sets auditory fibres to jar- 
ring produces sound. It does not need to come through 
the outer and middle ears, nor through air.” 

Exp. 20.—Take watch. Put it between teeth and 
shut them firmly upon it. Shut ears with fingers. The 
watch may be heard ticking plainly. 

Exp. 21.—Tie a spoon of silver to a string wound 
Press the first finger of each 
The spoon is then 


around the first finger. 
hand firmly into the auditory canal. 
struck against the edge of the table. The sound is well 
heard. 

“The semicircular canals, and their contained fluid, 
are probably not connected with the hearing. They may 
When their con- 
tained fluid is in motion we seem to lose control of our 
movements.” 

Exp. 22.—Hold an umbrella upright upon the floor. 
Place the forehead against the handle top. Turn around 
three times. 


be organs to direct our movements. 


The eyes tell you you are not in motion. 
The ears say you are. Try to walk to a given person. 
(The*person trying this must be looked after to prevent 
injury in trying to get to the spot indicated.) 

My method is to call upon some one to volunteer in 
any of these expe: ments which requite a single person. 
When possible, I supply the whole class with the neces- 
sary material. Have the person under experiment where 
he can be plainly seen. It is well to have different ones 
in the different experiments. 

I hope the idea will help. I might give many more of 
these experiments, but consider this a “ select series.” 

Try an evening with sense experiments, and I believe 
you will be greatly pleased. 








— There is no power in the schoolroom equal to that of simple, 





part upon which the bright object did not form an image | unostentatious goodness.— W. H. Payne 


point is felt or two. If only one is reported, separate |’ 
such expressions as now used are intended to certify the 


existence of the subject in a certain place, or merely to 
connect the subject with its position. 


THE USE OF “BE” AS A COPULA. 


BY FRED H. RIPLEY, 
Of Andrews School, Boston. 


The article entitled “‘ Does the adjective phrase answer 
the question, ‘ Where’ ?” has been so sharply criticised 
that the writer feels constrained to enter upon a brief ex- 
planation of some points which have been misunderstood. 

First. The article treated be as an incomplete verb 
only. The use of the verb to express existence,— as, 
“God is eternally,’—was not touched upon. The ex- 
pression, “ Assuming these to be all the uses of to be,” 
etc., should have read: ‘“ Assuming these to be all the uses 
of the verb to be, as an incomplete verb.” Having headed 
the table thus, “1. As an incomplete verb,” and drawing 
all my examples from, and making all my remarks upon 
that part of the table seems not to have been sufficient. 

Second. The title was hastily added by the editor 
after the paper was completed, and was not a perfect in- 
dex to the subject treated. 

Third. The criticism of “ M., Boston,” betrays a va- 
riation from the ordinary in his idea of limit. He says, 
‘“« Here in no way defines or qualifies the Thomas ; it tells 
where he is.”’ Will the gentleman please define limit, and 
tell us what it does limit if it does not limit “ Thomas,” 
and how it limits it. 

There seems to be some confusion in the statement that 
“ here does not limit Thomas ; it tells where he is.” It 
is possible to understand how Thomas can play here, run 
here, jump here, ete. ; but will he explain how Thomas 
can is here. He may say is expresses existence, and 
Thomas can exist here; but will he inform us whether 





The island of Malta is in the Mediterranean Sea. Is 


circle or an oval within which only “one point ” pereep-|the existence of the island affirmed, or is its position 
merely connected with its name ! 
thought at all? Could we not express the same idea thus : 
The island of Malta in the Mediterranean Sea ? 


Ts is essential to the 


Does 
the addition of is announce its existence, or does it enforce 
the idea of the island’s position ? 

When I miss Thomas from his accustomed place, and 
I ask, “ Where is Thomas?”’ is the question of his exist- 


ence raised, or is it Thomas’s position which I wish to 
connect with Thomas ? 
for the expression, “I know this man,” when expanded 
thus, “ I know the man who is in this place?” 


What explanation will be given 


Will the 
gentleman also tell us which of the following expressions 
after is are adjective and which adverbial, and why ? 
Thomas is behind time. 
Thomas is in another place. 
Thomas is in the garden. 


Thomas is late. 
Thomas is absent. 
Thomas is not here. 


The two uses of the verb be are most admirably illus- 
trated in the excellent letter by Mr. Evans, and many 
good points are made by the other gentlemen who have 
deemed my effort worthy of attention. 

I desire to thank those who have done me the honor to 
address me personally. The letter which I am allowed to 
print by courtesy may interest classical scholars, and per- 
haps call the attention of my critics to parallels in other 
languages. 


MALDEN, MAss., Feb. 3, 1888. 
Mr. Frep H. RIviey: 


My attention has been called to the hornets’ nest into which 
your argument for the adjective phrase has fallen since the publi- 
cation of it in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and I write to ex- 
press my hope that you will not let the matter drop if any part of 
the opposition tempts you to reply. 

Those who assail you seem not to take account of the fact that 
you apply the name adjective according to special and actual use 
rather than according to form or general usage; that such adjec- 
tives as absent, or in Greek, iaidpioc, are much like in the garden ; 
that not a few other Latin and Greek adjectives are mere designa- 
tions of space relations, like external, extrinsic, nearest, interior, 
and so on; that in Greek such expressions as in the garden are used 
quite like attributive adjectives, as shown especially by their place 
in the sentence ; that all modifiers of is whatsoever were necessa- 
rily shifted from the rank of adverb tothe rank of adjective when is 
and are and was, ete., lost their etymological color; and that these 
verbs now take adverbial modifiers only when they retain their 
color, and are complete verbs meaning breathes, lives, exist, or dwelt, 
as in ‘‘ God is eternally, and will be forever,”’ very different from 
‘* He’s at work yonder in the garden there,’’ 

So many other points have not been touched by those who differ 
from you that I shall look with interest for what you choose to 





present to them. FARLEY B. GoDDARD, 


Mar. 1, 1888. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Department of Superintendence. 


MEETING AT WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The meeting of the Department of Superintendence of 
the National Educational Association assembled at the 
Franklin School Hall, Washington, D. C., Feb. 14, at 
10 o’clock a.m. 

The attendance of representative educational men and 
women, from all sections of the United States, was unu- 
sually large at the opening of the session, including E. T. 
Tappan, Comr. of Education of Ohio; J. W. Dickinson, 
Sec. of Board of Education, Massachusetts ; M. A. New 
ell, Supt. of Public Instruction, of Maryland ; Charles H. 
Ham, of Chicago; Rev. A. E. Winship, editor of the 
JOURNAL OF Epucation, Boston; Jesse B. Thayer, State 
Supt. of Instruction, Wisconsin ; N. H. R. Dawson, U. S. 
Comr. of Education, Washington, D. C.; Jerome Allen, 
Ph. D., School Journal, New York; W. B. Powell, Supt. 
of Schools, Washington, D. C.; A. P. Marble, Supt. of 
Schools, Worcester, Mass.; Richard Edwards, State 
Supt. of Schools, Illinois; Alexander Hogg, Supt. of 
Schools, Fort Worth, Tex.; A. G. Boyden, Principal 
Normal School, Bridgewater, Mass.; H. M. La Fol- 
lette, State Supt. of Schools, Indiana; Zalmon Richards, 
Washington, D. C.; S. M. Finger, State Supt. of In- 
struction, North Carolina; D. L. Kiehle, State Supt. of 
Public Instruction, Minnesota; Dr. Edward Brooks, of 
Philadelphia ; Charles S. Young, ex-State Supt. Public 
Instruction, Nevada; George Howland, Supt. of Schools, 
Chicago, Ill. ; H. H. Belfield, Principal Manual Training 
School, Chicago; John E. Bradley, Supt. of Schools, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; A.C. Goodwin, Supt. of Schools, 
Owensboro, Ky.; Wm. E. Sheldon, ex-Pres. National 
Educational Association; A. S. Draper, State Supt. of 
Schools, NewYork ; Solomon Palmer,State Supt. of Schools, 
Alabama; James A. MacAlister, Supt. of Schools, Phila- 





delphia; Dr. Wm. N. Hailmann, Supt. of Schools, La 


Porte, Ind. ; E. E. Higbee, State Supt. of Pennsylvania ; 
Henry A. Wise, Supt. of Schools, Baltimore; W. R. 
Thigpen, High School, Savannah, Ga.; C. C. David- 
son, Supt. of Schools, Alliance, O., and many others in 
every department of school work. 

The Association was called to order promptly on time 
by the president, Newton C. Dougherty, Supt. of Schools, 
Peoria, Ill. An opening hymn was sung by a class of 
pupils from the Franklin School. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. C. C. Meador, of Washington. 


MANUAL TRAINING. 


Charles H. Ham, of Chicago, Iil., read a very able and suggest- 
ive paper on the question ‘‘ How and to What Extent can Manual 
Training be Engrafted on our System of Public Schools ?”’ 


The effort to avoid labor is the chief curse of the human race. 
Idleness is a social crime. Work is the law of life, and hence the 
duty of all. 

The schools do not train men to be useful, but to make others 
useful. In a country of equal rights this is a solecism. This de- 
fect in our education dates back to Greece. It originated in slav- 
ery. Education then, was for afew, whereas now it is for all. 
Since Magna Charta, the Pilgrims, the French Revolution, and 
Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, there is no longer occasion 
for directive intelligences. In a word, the education suitable to the 
slavery epoch is not suitable to the epoch of freedom. 

The race has made vast progress. Inductive philosophy has 
taken the place of abstract speculation, but conservatism controls 
educators. 

Work is the most potent of educational forces. Illustrations of 
this fact may be found-in the extremes of art,—in the early Italian 
painters and sculptors, whose fingers were disciplined to skill in 
the goldsmith’s shop; and in the lives of the world’s distinguished 
mechanics, notably that of George Stephenson, who compassed 
more good for man than all the soldiers, statesmen, and scholars 
of his time. 

Rabelais, Montaigne, Bacon, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Carlyle, Huxley, Spencer, Dr. Mandsley, and Raskin, 
are cited as authorities in support of the educational value of draw- 
ing, object lessons, and constructive exereises. 

There is abundance of room for manual training in the schools. 
The stadents of the manual training schools of Chicago, St. Louis, 
Toledo, Philadelphia, and Boston, spend three hours a day in hand 
work, and yet make as much academic progress as the pupils in 
the city high schools. This is the most important fact ever dis- 
closed by educational history; for it not only proves that there is 
room in the high schools for manual training, but it shows conclu- 
sively its superiority over prevailing methods of instruction. ~ 

Doubtless this is revolution. But revolution, far from being the 
equivalent of destruction, is the great conserving foice. Revola- 
tions represent the steps of human progress. But the conservative 
always cries “‘ Halt!’ He is always holding the citadel and always 
losing it 

The false notion that hand work is degrading must give way. It 
has no legitimate place in existing social conditions. It is an in- 
sult to industry, talent, and genius,—the triple power that moves 
the modern world. And this power must control the schools. 

Labor alone is fandamental. We do not live by literature but 
by labor. Let the hand of labor be unlifted and there ensues an 


unfruitful pause. Silence in the field, the factory, and the shop 
means want equally in the palace and the hut. The hand which 
feeds, clothes, houses, and warms the whole human race must be 
trained. 

The question how, and to what extent can manual training be 
engrafted on our system of public schools, is not to be answered in 
thirty minutes, nor at all by a layman. Upon school superintend- 
ents rests this responsibility. 

Until work instruction shall have been widely introduced it can- 
not be systematized. Many exercises will be tried; some will be 
found to possess greater pedagogic value than others. The best 
will be retained, the poorest discarded. So the new methods will 
be organized. 

Labor is as sacred as manhood, and hence a fit basis for educa- 
tion. Labor is not a commodity, because no power can reduce it to 
possession in the hands of the alleged purchaser: it is a spark of 
divinity. Work, then, being divine, is a worthy foundation on 
which to build the educational structure. 

Reform is needed. The social and economic conditions which 
confront us are of the most alarming nature, and educators cannot 
escape responsibility. If the more dazzling the aspect of our civil- 
ization the more terror it inspires, the schools have sown the seed, 
not of moral health, but of civil death. 

All men ought to be made familiar, experimentally, with the 
toil and thought that enter into the construction of those things of 
use and beauty which contribute to the welfare of the human fam- 
ily. So only can we realize the social and economic value of the 
men and women who perform the hand labor of the race. The 
labor question has been raised and it must be settled justly. It will 
press more heavily upon our children than it does upon us. Let us 
prepare them for the discussion by making the schools the work- 
shops of humanity. 

The question of questions remains: How shall all children be 
gathered into the schools and kept there, from the kindergarten 
age to the age of physical maturity ? The progress made in prod- 
uct-multiplying machinery permits us to dispense with the labor of 
children, It is the shame of the age that pale-faced, hollow-eyed 
children should toil that men and women may rest and feast. 
Against this I protest and say, without reserve, that it is the duty 
of the great army of educators of the country to evter upon a ecru- 
sade for the rescue of the millions of innocents from the neglect, 
the stupidity, aud the brutality of man. 


DISCUSSION. 

A. P. Marble, Supt. of Schools, Worcester, Mass., opened the 
discussion of the paper of Mr. Ham, 

Dr. Marble was introduced by President Dougherty as the man 
who was ‘‘ to present the conservative side of the question.’’ The 
paper of Mr. Marble will be published in the JOURNAL soon. 

Nicholas Murray Butler, President of the Industrial Educational 
Association of New York City, followed in a spirited, practical ad- 
dress, which will be given in full in a subsequent number of the 
JOURNAL, 

W. B. Powell, Supt. of Schools, Washington, D. C., was the 


next speaker. 

He advocated kindergarten training as one end of the line, 
and scientific manual training as the other end. These new 
elements of education are here, and have come to stay. The 
kindergarten has revolutionized the whole system of primary edu- 
cation. The introduction of these new lines of thonght are of 
such value that they compensate for all the time and trouble that 
they have cost. The changes that have been wrought are known 
by many names. We choose to call this method in the lower 
grades the ‘‘ natural method,’’ and in the higher branches the “ sci- 
entific method.’’ The training of the eye and hand is now de- 
manded. ‘This culture looks at the constructive, and scientific 
methods in the grammar grade of school work. Manual training 
will change the processes of school work, and consequently must be 
engrafted into this grade of schools. We cannot rely upon “ side 
shows,’’ such as special schools would supply only to the few. 
We must have a purpose in all school work. We must not saw 
wood for health only, but for the pay. He advocated actual work 
in all the departments of manual training, such as cooking, sew- 
ing, and the construction of actual things. 

H. H. Belfield, Director Manual Training School, Chicago, III. : 


No system of culture is worthy of the name that is not broad 
enough to cover the idea of discipline and utility. The best edu- 
cated man is he who has been harmoniously developed in the phys- 
ical, mental, and mora] powers. In different countries the training 
of pupils for the work of life varies. The well-educated man has 
many fields open to him, while for the lower grades of elementary 
education the opportunities are comparatively few. ‘There should 
be trade schools, and the public schools should fit the young, by 
teaching the alphabet of this culture for admission to these schools. 
The Training School at Chicago was founded by an association of 
merchants, men who knew the practical needs of our age. It was 
first advocated in the public press by a lawyer, Col. Augustus 
Jacobson, and by Charles H. Ham, neither of the two being a 
teacher. The school was organized and is owned by the Commer- 
cial Club of Chicago, an association of sixty merchants and manu- 
facturers, mostly merchants, not a professional man of any kind 
among them. Some of these sixty men are not what we called ed- 
ucated men; otbers are college-bred. Not the style of college-bred 
men, however, who decry collegiate training because it does not 
produce ready-made bookkeepers or railroad men, but men who ad- 
vocate the study of Latin and Greek from a business point of view. 
These men founded the Chicago Manual Training Sehool; and 
there was not a schoolmaster among them. ' 

To these facts may be added another; viz., that the great major 
ity of visitors to the Chicago Manual Training School are business 
men, lawyers, and doctors, and they all regret that it was not their 
good fortune to have such training. The clergymen and the teach- 
ers,—the men who come into contact with the world least of all, — 
generally eye it askance. Is it not possible that a wider acquaint- 
ance with the actual needs of the age might change the views of the 
pedagogues and the ministers ? Are not we schoolmasters disposed 
to believe that there is no education except book education ? Do we 
not act on the hypothesis, even if we disclaim it, that the object of 
education is knowledge, ignoring the fundamental fact that the 
great end of education is action through knowledge? Pestalozzi said, 
** Edueation is the generation of power.’’ Huxley says, ‘* What 
men need is as much knowledge as they can assimilate and organize 
into a basis for action.’’ 

Our plans of primary education change as the nature of the child 
is better understood. The kindergarten is a great step in the di- 
rection of training the child in accordance with the laws of its being 
I expect to see the use of things encroach still more on the use of 
books, in the early years of the child’s school life. Rousseau’s re- 
mark is certainly true of the child in his early years: ‘‘ One hour’s 
work will teach your pupil more things than he can remember from 
a whole day’s explanations.’”? I am not surprised that a ‘‘ counect- 
ing class’’ has been found necessary between the kindergarten and 





the primary school. The primary school methods repress the 
child’s demands for activity of body (and of mind, also) instead of 


directing them. Those restless energies of the fledgling should be 
utilized to his education, instead of being considered obstacles to it. 
The child is mischievous because he has nothing else to do with his 
hands, In my judgment, manual training would pay its cost sim- 
ply as an aid to discipline. In no school are there such opportuni- 
ties for practical joking and other forms of mischief as in a manual 
training school, and in no school is there so little. The kindergar- 
ten is the great advance step in the proper training of the young 
child, but there is need of an intermediate class between that and 
the primary grade. The public sentiment has at length been 
reached on this subject, and the future is not in doubt. Manual 
training is demanded and will be granted. ‘The schools will soon 
furnish this culture. 

M. A. Newell, Superintendent of Schools of Maryland, replied to 
the points made by Dr. Marble, and happily presented the value of 
manual training in preparing for life’s great work. 

Henry Randall Waite, of New York, believed in manual training, 
but did not think it could be introduced into all the schools of this 
country. 

Supt. Wm. E. Anderson, of Milwaukee, Wis., thonght we should 
make the solution of this question more practical. We discuss over 
and over again these reformatory measures, but very little change 
has been made in the courses of study. He moved that a committee 
of seven be appointed by this department to report one year hence, — 
to outline a course of instruction that will give us some practical 
basis of action, The motion was adopted, and the committee 
named will be found in the report of the morning session of the 
second day. 

Mr. Kennedy of San Francisco, Cal., said that very little had 
been said of a practical character on this topic. 

Dr. Jerome Alten of New York thought the resolution of Mr. 
Anderson was a move in the right direction. The kindergarten is 
essentially manual training and has been widely adopted. 

Mr. Ham of Chicago closed the discussion, devoting his time to 
the paper of Mr. Marble. The discussion was listened to by the 
audience with intense interest, and it was evident that this subject 
was one engaging the earnest attention of the educators of the 
country. ° 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 
The meeting was called to order at 2:30 p. m. by Presi- 
dent Dougherty. 


COUNTY INSTITUTES. 


Tht first paper was read by Hon. Jesse B. Thayer, State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin. His topic was, 
‘*What is the Purpose of County Institutes, and How is it Best 
Secured ?”’ 

As the basis of discussion Mr. Thayer outlined the system in 
operation in Wisconsin. The present function of the Teachers’ 
Institute is not for detailed instruction to teachers. Its work is to 
stimulate the general work of the teachers. The first stage was to 
gather teachers at the great centers of population to listen to lect- 
ures. The second was devoted to more detailed discussion of pedi- 
gogical principles and methods; and the third object was to give 
more or less instruction bearing upon the branches to be taught in 
the schools. ‘The institutes are sustained by state law, under the 
supervision of the Board of Regents and of the State Superintendent 
of Instruction. One of the professors of each of the state normal 
schools is specially employed in institute work a portion of each 
year. The institutes are held at two seasons of the year. One of 
two or three weeks in April, and longer terms in July and August. 
These institutes are managed on a plan made by a Committee of 
the Board of Regents. The institute work is developed by means 
of a syllabus provided by the committee to the institute instructors, 

Mr. Thayer then gave a comprehensive view of what the institute 
should accomplish. It included school economy and management, 
and professional training of the teacher and its aim not to do academ- 
ieal work. ‘* What to do, and how to do it ?’’ should be the great 
work of these aids, to stimulate the great body of teachers to do 
better work, and indirectly to awaken an interest in the public 
mind. ‘The purpose of the institute is best met by organizing it on 
the plane of intellectual improvement in the work of teaching. 

Referring to the historical facts that mark the development of 
the institute in Wisconsin, he said that during the initial stage it 
was characterized by large and enthusiastic meetings of teachers 
and patrons, for a brief period, who sat silently in admiration of 
the eloquence of the distinguished educators from abroad who 
addressed them, or were interested by local talent in the discussion 
of corporal punishment and moral suasion, word method and alpha- 
betic method of teaching reading, oral and written methods of 
teaching spelling, the purpose was temporary and preparatory only. 
During the second stage it was characterized by a tendency to 
extend the time of the institute from a few days to as many weeks 
and to substitute the idea of school for that ff convention and the 
stern realities of ignorance of teachers upon the subject to be taught 
for the enthusiasm of eloquent speeches and interesting discussions. 
The institute served the purpose of establishing, in a general way, 
a standard of qualification for teachers in the branches required to 
be taught, and its results in this respect were of great value. The 
teacher ought to expect to obtain from institute instruction ideas 
that will suggest better methods, and enthusiasm in his work, and, 
in fact, he ought to obtain additional knowledge iu the subjects to 
be taught. ‘I'hat the institute may be organized with a view of 
accomplishing this comprehevsive purpose, it is necessary that there 
should be a local superintendent to whom the teachers are responsible 
for their legal qualification. ‘The superintendent should be assisted 
in the work of the institute by one or more persons who are some- 
thiug more than successful teachers, assistants who see clearly the 
laws of mental growth and power and the unfolding of the branches 
to be taught in harmony with these laws. ‘They should see the 
evolution of the child’s moral nature, and know what management 
will guide it from the condition of obedience to authority and ex- 
ternal requirements, to the condition of self-control and obedience 
to moral law. They must know the attainments of the teachers 
whom they instruct, must understand the conditions under which 
their work is done, and be apt in turning to account varied experi- 
ences as a means of lifting into consciousness the idea and principles 
that underlie successful teaching and management. 

The paper presented the idea/ of institute work with great effect- 
iveness and ability. 

M. A. Newell, State Superintendent of Public Lustruction of 
Maryland, followed, sketching the method of conducting institates 
that tend to leave the teachers with a mass of unassimilated matter 
and want of harmony in the instruction given in them. Much con- 
tradictory instruction is given by hobbyists tending to confuse the 
teachers rather than to aid them to Letter work. He closed with 
the suggestion that the institutes could be combined with Teachers’ 
Reading Circles. 

Harvey M. La Follette, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: The evolution of the County Institute, has 
varied greatly in different states. Many have passed the point in 





which mere textbook and elementary instruction is given and in which 
progressive professional work is being done. In Indiana there are 
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fourteen thousand teachers, many of are more or less incompetent 
to do their work. In regard to the length of institute terms he 
‘hought they should be longer than one week. He favored two, 
three. or even four weeks, as the length of an institute. The read- 
ing cireles are doing a great work in Indiana. One of the obstacles 
t> institute work is the ignorance and incompetency of county 
siperintendents. Manuals are issued for guidance by a committee 
of the State Board of Education that cover the general ground of 
institute work. Natural method work is an important part of the 
work. Supplementary work, such as the formation of reading 
circles is another mission of the institute. 


Institutes in Iilinois. 
Hon. Richard Edwards, Superintendent of Public Instruction, 


of Ilinois: 

1. They are conducted under the direction and authority of the 
county superintendents of schools. But the instructors employed 
must be licensed by the state superintendent. 
the entire responsibility comes upon the county superintendent. He 
fixes the course of study, appoints the conductor and the instructors, 
with the qualification just named, and determines every question 
that arises concerzing the management of the institute. 








. . * . _ . hools 
We have spent millions in providing brain training in our se 

and are still talking of physical culture, as if it were eens to 
be done by itself for the mere sake of physical health * power. 
All habits of body, whether growing out of inherited ten oe 
out of nvironments that tend to prevent free expression of a . 
are so many obstacles in the way of the child’s growth, which the 
schools should remove if our education aims to give fall liberty. 
Proof enough of failure exists ia the stooped shoulders, cramped, 
narrow chests, slouching walks, jerky, angular, self-conscious 
movements so common among school children, and when we con- 
sider that each of these inflections, attitudes, and bearings, tends to 
reproduce the emotions and conditions of which it is the legitimate 
expression, that the boy with the passive chest will become meaner, 
more cowardly, more hopeless, and physically weaker, and oe 
every time he is forced to assume @ manly, courageous, hopefu 
bearing, a step is taken towards establishing and making permanent 
these qualities in his character; the peril of allowing a physical ex- 
pression of evil to become fixed, grows fearful, and the necessity of 
insists upon those expressive of good, imperative. 


traini that . 
ache Sova Lig ag Supt. W. B. Powell says: “If the subject of health alone is to be 


considered, the rig 
in the highest degree. 


results I have any knowledge, ‘ 
right kind of work in elocution.”’ The sharp, loud tones of voice, 


ht kind of elocutionary drill is to be commended 
No other work in physical training of whose 
is as satisfactory or beneficial as the 


2. The li -quires the insti hall ti at least five ; : : 
2. The law requires that the institute shall continue dhe enati: siti anmt, On slovenly articulation, defective 


davs. As a matter of fact, in most cases, it continues from two to 


utterance and provincial pronunciation suggest that elocution is a 





four weeks. As a rule the county superintendent prolongs the 


meeting as long as his fands will permit. 
3. The course of study is commonly, and perhaps always, 


necessity for teachers. Children are born imitators, and will faith- 


both | fully reproduce the inflections and mannerisms of speech, bearings 
of body, and even gestures of those about them. Faults strike the 


e ic ofessi . In thi tt judicious superintendent : , 
arameeoend puter: a oe 7 i consciousness of the child first, because they are inharmonious, and 


. . P ac 2 » 2 - 
considers the local wants of the teachers and of the schools. Ia some Sake Ge n that Colonel Parker says, that ‘ elocution 


of the counties few persons ever apply for situations as teachers who 
are not well prepared in the academic studies. For such the most 
valuable training will be in the principles and methods 6f educa- 
In many counties this part of the work is emphasized, and 
by far the larger part of the time is devoted to it. : 
counties the preparation of teachers is less perfect, and drill in 
This, however, is so conducted, 
academic irftruction is so given as to illustrate the best methods 
and to exhibit the truest principles of teaching. 
institute held in this state is the work exclusively professional or 


tion. 


academic work is really necessary. 


exclusively academic. 


4. The cost of conducting the teachers’ institutes in this state 
In scme cases it does not exceed $50, in others it 

This depends largely upon the size of the county, 
the number of persons who apply for teachers’ certificates, and the 
liberality of the county boards of supervisors. 

5. The funds for the support of the institutes are derived from : 
a, The fees paid by candidates for teachers’ certificates. Every 
applicant for an examination for such certificate, and for each 
renewal thereof, is required to pay a fee of one dollar. 
this the county superintendent is directed to demand a registration 
fee of one dollar each from every member of the institute who 
does not hold a certificate, or who has not paid an examination fee. 
‘This money the county superintendent is required to pay into the 


varies greatly. 
amounts to $600, 


Probably in no 


a eee 


county treasury, and it can only be drawa out therefrom upon 
orders to defray the expenses of the institates which the county 
superintendents are authorized to hold 
aid the superintendent with appropriations from county funds. 

4. Every person holding a valid teacher's certificate from the 
county superintendent is entitled to five days’ gratuitous instraction 
in the county institate. 
period, such a tuition fee may be charged as the county superin- 
tendent deems advisable, and the teachers are willing to pay. In 
some instances the funds in the hands of the superintendent are 


sufficient to continue the institute gratuitously for two or more 
weeks. 

7. Beside these institutes, shorter meetings of teachers are pro- 
vided for in a Jaw passed by the last legislature. ‘The time spent 
by teachers in attendance upon such meetings, to the extent of five 
days in the year aud three days during any one term, is considered 
as school time, and the teachers are paid for such attendance as if 


they had been employed in their schools. 
also, to attendance upon regular iastitutes for the indicated number 
of days, if they should be held during term time. As a matter of 
fact our regular institutes are mostly held during the summer | ¢ 
vacation, 

DISCUSSION, 


The general discussion was opened by Hon, E. E. Higbee, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pennsylvania, who showed 
the defects in the management of county institutes, and made some 
very important suggestious as to their conduct. 


should be employed to teach teachers alone, so that they may use 
bearing, carriage, voice, articulation, melody, harmony, as a means 
of developing character in their pupils.’’ 

A practical knowledge of the laws of expression involves a knowl- 
edge of human character in all its varieties, and of the modes 
whereby it reveals itself in acts. This work is in the line of the 
great French master Delsarte, and I know that these results are the 
aim of some of our best teachers. In Aberdeen, Scotland, Profes- 
sor MeLeod, master of elocution in the publie schools, has under 
his supervision 10,000 children, his work being carried on much in 
the same way as vocal music is taught in some of our public schools. 
In concluding her paper, Miss Fleming said: “I do not claim 
that elocution is a universal panacea. I do not believe we shall 
ever find any one thing that will cure all the ills that children are 
heir to, neither can I prove that it directly brings in dollars and 
cents. Both teacher and child should be trained in elocution, be- 
cause it teaches English speech, because it frees the voice and lets 
out the living tone that speaks from heart to heart; the tones of 
sympathy, dignity, and eloquence that attract towards purity, trath, 
virtue, and love. It cultivates the wsthetic taste; the love for the 
beautiful and trae in nature and art. The public schools should 
teach elocution because it will help to accomplish these objects for 
the masses, and at a very little expense, and many a poor, cramped, 
expressionless boy and girl may be benefited mentally and phys- 


ically, taught self-respect, helped into some definiteness of thought 
County boards sometimes|and purpose, and into a self-helpful and helping manhood and 
womanhood.’’ 


DISCUSSION, 
The paper was discussed by Mrs. M. Stephen Hart of Washing- 


lt the institute continues for a longer ton, D. C., Prof. Alexander Bell of District Colambia, Mr.S. C, Neff 
of Philadelphia, and Supt. George Howland of Chicago, who took 
ground against all ‘‘ show work’’ of an elocutionary character in 
the common schools. 


SECOND DAY.— MorRnNING Session. 


The Department convened at 10 a. m., and was called 


This law would apply, |to order by President Dougherty. 


The session was opened by prayer by Rev. Dr. Shippen, 
of All Souls’ Church, Washington, D. C. Music was 


furnished by a class of young ladies from the Franklin 
School. 


Appointment of Committees, 


The president announced the following committees : 
On Resolutions —B.-F. Tweed of Massachusetts, H. H. Belfield 


. ALS. Dee State Superi _ _ Ave 
llon. A Draper, State Superintendent of Instruction of of Illinois, and Solomon Palmer of Alabama. 


New York, followed, and took ground against large institutes, 
avd thought the tendency was to have too much lecturing 
in them, 
vacation, It is wrong to tax teachers to that extent. The attend- 
ance should be compulsory, and teachers should be paid for their 
time, the same as though they were teaching. The teachers should 
be present during all the sessions of an institute. Institute work 
should not be left exclusively to county commissioners. The NewYork 
system is tu hold institutes at fixed times designated by the county 
commissioner, All the expenses are paid from the state treasury. 
‘There is a regular corps of institute conductors who are each paid 
$2,500 a year. One conductor is assigned to each institute. He, 
in connection with the local committee, prepares the program, 
which is printed weeks before the institute opens. Each teacher in 
attendance is requested to ask questions and make suggestions, and 
it is thus made a real teachers’ institute. 


ELOCUTION. 


The next regular paper was given by Miss Mattie Fleming, of 
Memphis, Tenn. 


On Manual Training (to report at the next meeting) —W. A. 


He advocated holding institutes in term time, and not in f tnt Canales aoe A Whee of Maryan p BaF ears 
ent Compton of Ohio, J. ; 
George Howland of Lilinois. 


W. Dickinson of Massachusetts, and 


An invitation was read from the school trustees of Washington 


to meet in the High School on Thursday p. m., in order that the 
teachers of the District may attend the session. 
accepted and the thanks of the Department voted unanimously, 


The invitation was 


QUALIFICATIONS OF TEACHERS. 
The first paper was given by Hon. A. S. Draper, State Superin- 


tendent of Public Instruction of New York. Topic: ‘‘ How Shall 
the Qualifications of Teachers be Determined ? ’’ 


Who shall be permitted to teach in the public schools, and by 


whom, in what manner, and upon what general principles shall the 
qualifications of teachers be determined is a question than which 


ices hk age ‘ nae ’ there is none mo i i ini i 
Topic: ‘* Elocution; Its Place in Edueation,’’ schools, re vital connected with the administration of 


It goes to the very root of all substantial school work. 


The majority of cducators do not yet recognize elocution as an| When an unqualified person is certified under legal forms and by 


educative foree. 


To use the words of Superintendent Howland of | the law's officers to be qualified, it not only casts reproach and dis- 


Chicago, * As taught by professionals, they regard it of doubtful| credit upon the law and its officers, but it brings school administra- 


utility.’’ 


and emotions to many. 


It meaus anything but a natural expression of thoughts | tion into contempt. 
[t is associated with the style of a/neighbor engaged in the same work, for he is willing to work for 


He has a certain advantage over his qualified 


few recitations of the ‘‘ Polish Boy,’’ the ‘* Raven,’’ and others | less money and submit to more indignities, and, accordingly, he 


of that ilk, having doubtful literary value and still more question-| finds the most ready employment. 
Chis kind of elocution is already in its death | issuance of certificates continues in any state, no matter whether 
However, dur-| under the forms of law or not, there can be no such thing as a teach- 


able moral influence, 
agouy, and while it may die hard, it is sure to go. 


So long as an indiscriminate 


ing its life, and through its influence, the art has fallen into disre- ing profession, no general and roper i » 
pute, not only among educational wen and dramatic artists, but veaien aa no re anaccr 3 copter lop utintind p Biya Pre nn . 
among people of culture and taste in every profession, and it is safe | sive educational work. ili 


to say that advanced thinking and better teaching are rapidly doing 
away with these evils. 


From the early days there have existed some legal provisions 


The work of Professors Monroe, Churchill, | against unqualified teachers. All of the states have provided some 


Mrs, Stuart Pafker, Currie, Emerson, and many other faithful, in-| statutory method for determining and certifying the qualifications 


telligent teachers bears witness to this assertion. 


of teachers. Each state has a way peculiar to itself. 


The school 


The study has a'ways been looked upon as a preparation for| laws of the different states indicate that examinations are held and 


public speaking, and we have not thought of it except as a luxury, | licenses issued by or under the direction of state boards in the West, | 'T’ 
‘9 


Lo be able to state clearly and forcibly one’s thoughts in public is} b i ; ile in conse 
: 4 i y county boards in the South i 
a desirable thing, but the question for the schools to decide is, ‘* Do! the old-fashioned, iapdecenet edna, cuaiitins tan leatnaie the 


we claim too much when we say that this art should be used asa|schools and license the teachers, 


I presume I am not wide of the 


means of development; a means of mental, moral, and Yo ge mark in saying that there are three classes of authorities for grant- 





growth; a source of power; a preparation for life, whi 
aim of all education ? ” aie 


is the | ing licenses in the different states; vi state 
tendent, normal schools, and gounty or district boards ce superin- 


or commis- 


i i country and city boards or saperintendents in the 

sities. > pet pow 4 where licenses are issu by state authorities, 
they are predicated upon the action of local 8 or officers. In 
most cases those local officials are elected by popular vote. Ordi- 
narily they are not required to show that they possess qualifications 
for determining the qualifications of others. They do not follow 
any systematic or open-handed procedure, except in cases when a 
capable man with a stiff backbone establishes one for himself. 
Frequently they are incapable of holding examinations. In other 
eases the forms of an examination are gone through with, but it is 
only a farce. The opportunities for corruption are epen, and in- 
stances thereof are not unknown. Ae 

We have in this country no proper systems for determining the 
qualifications of teachers; there are no adequate safeguards against 
the issuance of certificates to persons having neither the intellectual 
qualifications nor the moral — nor the practical common sense 

tial in an instructor of youth. 
“The ofecntional schist the United States is continually be- 
coming more and more difficult. Our population is advancing rap- 
idly and the accretions are not in all cases desirable. We have yet 
no adequate system for compelling attendance upon the schools, and 
our uneducated class is not getting smaller. 
The full and permanent success of our form of government, how- 
ever, depends upon a school system which shall be established upon 
so firm a foundation that it will be able to cope successfully with 
the situation of the future, no matter how troublesome or difficult 
it may become. Such a school establishment mast be an entirely 
different affair from the one we have employed in the earlier devel- 
opment of the republic. It can result only from more general gov- 
ernmental aid and more direct and complete governmental control 
of the schools. 
It is an accepted doctrine in this country that governments shall ex- 
ercise only such powers as are necessary to attain the ends of gov- 
ernment, that the general government shall not trench upon the 
prerogatives of the states, and that the states shall not undertake to 
control affairs which may as well be left to localities. It is vital, 
however, that there shall be enough of governmental support and 
direction in all schovl affairs to insure the accomplishment of the 
purpose for which schools are maintained. 
We have come to learn in the course of time that we must not 
only have schools, but that we must have a comprehensive, harmo- 
nious, aud progressive system of schools. By almost common consent 
in our generation, there must be firmly established a general system 
of education which shall be adequately supported and wisely directed, 
which shall be free to all, as a common right. 
If states may rightfully take charge of a general educational sys- 
tem among their people to some extent, then they may and must do 
so to an extent sufficient to accomplish the end for which an eda- 
cational system is maintained, and states must more thoroughly and 
effectually supervise and direct school affairs in the future than in 
the past, if they would make sure of universal education, to an ex- 
tent which will justify general taxation for the support of schools. 
The qualifications of teachers in the public schools should be de- 
termined under the supervision and control of state authorities act- 
ing pursuant to general and well-known regulations. 

lf experience has taught anything, it is that normal training is 
nevessary to the equipment of a good teacher. If all our teachers 
could be required to secure their certificates only at the end of a 
regular course of professional work in a normal school, maintained 
and directed by the state, it would be well, but that is clearly im- 
practicable. 

If teachers could be licensed directly and exclusively by state 
boards or state superintendents, pursuant to stated and public exam- 
inations governed by published regulations, the work would bs un- 
doubtedly well done and the interests of the school system would 
unquestionably be protected. But it is better and more in accord- 
ance with the ideas of government to which we have been schooled, 
for states to control and direct the matter through local officers, 
than exclusively through officials so far removed from the people. 
What is necessary is that the official, whatever his grade or station, 
shall be the agent of and be made to carry out a system, rather 
than left to his own judgment or caprice. Examining and licensing 
teachers by one man or by a small body of men will never have 
public confidence unless the action is open-handed and above board, 
governed by a fixed and well understood system of procedure which 
will do away with any likelihood of things being done about which 
the public do not know. Good systems work well and save a great 
deal of wear and tear upon men; there is a possibility of bad or 
weak men getting into official stations, and even good men go 
astray now and then. 


How is the state to determine the qualifications of teachers over 

a wide expanse of territory, embracing great cities as well as sparsely 
settled country, if not through normal schools, or state officials 
directly? It may do so through city superintendents or county or 
district commissioners. In that case it should make sure that they 
are able to show proper qualifications. It may provide that certifi- 
cates shall be granted only after stated public examinations, which 
shall be conducted, at least in part, in writing. The question 
papers should previously be presented to and approved by the state 
board and kept for the subsequent inspection of any interested 
person, The answer paper should also be kept on file and subject 
to the inspection of persons interested. Now, if in addition to this, 
examinations are held simultaneously thronghout the state upon 
specified days, and if the question papers are first prepared by the 
state authorities and forwarded to the local superintendent or com- 
missioner under seal, to be opened only after the class has assembled, 
and if the answer papers of such candidates as the local examiner 
approves, are forwarded to the State Department for review and 
approval, the arrangement is still more perfect, for it has the advan- 
tage of uniformity throughout the state. 
_ In this way the state does not undertake to say who shall teach 
in the public schools, but it does say, as it ought to, who shall not 
do so. It eliminates favoritism from tbe problem, it protects the 
local officials, it puts candidates upon their merits, it helps the 
capable and the worthy, it gains and holds publie confidence in the 
administration of the schools. Holding the standards of qualifica- 
tions in its own hands, it can make them low at first and raise them 
gradually as circumstances will permit. 

The authority to determine the qualifications of teachers ought 
never to be given to the person or board having the power to employ 
teachers, and the person or board exercising one power ought 
never to be dependent upon the person or board possessing the other. 
_ The certificates should be so framed as to conform to the exam- 
sentite upon which they are based. They should show upon their 
ace just what they are worth. They should indicate when and 
where and upon what subjects the holder was examined and the 
cuaties ppon each ——- ea ae pa examination, They should 

: or & comparatively brief time in the lowest e, and 
the time should be lengthened as the grade advances until  sapen a 
is relieved from all further examination and given a life certificate. 


cities. 


his gives teachers something to work for; it stimulates effort all 

ee the line; it aids the most worthy and secures aod holds for 

this system the best and most experienced. If, in addition to 
is arranged that the lower grade certificates shall 


never be 


‘sued to the same person more than a given number of times, that 





the new comers must make som additional 
incentive to industry is introduoed which will not fail Gob 


be effectual, 
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Greetings from the ‘‘ Golden Gate.” 


The following telegram was read from Hon. Ira G. Hoitt, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of California. 


To PRESIDENT DOUGHERTY :— 

The local executive committee of San Francisco of the National 
Educational Association meeting of ’88,by resolution, hereby sends cor- 
dial and fraternal greetings to you, and through you to the Depart- 
ment now in session at the Nation’s capital, wishing you a most in- 
teresting and profitable meeting. The invitation heretofore extended 
to you all to attend the session of the Association here next July, is 
hereby renewed and specially emphasized. The most complete ar- 
rangements are making to insure the success not only of the general, 
but of the department moctings, and to extend to our guestsa genuine 
Californian welcome. It is desired that the members of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence shall confidently assure the people of their 
respective states that they cannot come to California next July by so 
many thousands that they shall not each go back feeling that he or 
she has been the special and honored guest of the occasion. 

Tra G. Hortt, President. 
JoE H. Pryor, Secretary. 


The Association ordered an appropriate response to be made by 
the officers. 

Pres. Aaron Gove, of the National Educational Association, be- 
ing called upon made a detailed statement of the arrangements for 
the great meeting of the National Educational Association, to be 
held in San Francisco next July. 


DISCUSSION, 


After a brief recess the discussion of Superintendent Draper's 
paper was opened by Hon. E. E. Higbee, State Supt. of Schools, 
Peunsyl vania, 

Great difficulties must be met in the effort to ascertain the qual- 
ifications of those desiring to enter upon any public vocation. After 
once entering upon the practical duties of the vocation, the success 
of the candidate may be regarded the most secure and ready test of 
qualification. 

In the legal profession the lawyer’s actual success in practice, his 
pleas before the judge, his arguments before the jurors, and his 
wise counsel to parties entering upon any form of litigation or busi- 
ness, form a fair test of his general and specific qualifications for 
the work of his calling. But all these tests are wanting in refer- 
ence to the novitiate who bas had no professional experience. 
Hence it has been found necessary among lawyers to guard with 
great care against the danger of incompetency, by testing the qual- 
ifications of those becoming students at law, as well as of those who 
wish to be admittéd to the bar as actual practitioners. The same 
is the case with other professions, The physician must have his 
wel #ittested credentials before entering upon his professional work, 
so also the clergyman, and so also the teacher. 

There are three classes of teachers whose qualifications are to be 
ascertained through the test of examinations, or close, critical in- 
spections: First, that large body of candidates who have had no 
practical experience in teaching. Second, those candidates 
who have had some professional experience, and desire to have 
their advanced professional skill properly and officially recognized, 
and third, those that are in our normal schools, fitting themselves 
by specific professional studies and practice for their chosen calling. 

The first offers the most difficulties. All the examinations in 
either class must be by state authority, and under proper legal reg- 
ulation and limitations, But in the case of the first class of candi- 
dates, insomuch as no data of professional experience can come 
into view, the examination must chiefly concern itself with scholas- 
tic attainments and personal character, and should be as rigid and 
sifting as the conditions and the locality will allow. It has gen- 
erally been found most convenient to adopt the county divisions of a 
state already definitely fixed, and commission a qualified superin- 
tendent of each county to conduct these examinations under certain 
clearly defined limits; namely, that the established minimum 
course of studies must be thoroughly taken up by the examined, 
and that no study whatever should be taught by any teacher who 
bas not been examined therein, and that proper notice be given of 
the examinations, that the school boards may be present if so de- 
siring. 

The certificate based upon such an examination must be a pro- 
visional one. The examinations discover a fair knowledge of the 
branches embraced in the state curriculum, a good degree of general 
information, a spirit of studious inquiry, an earnestness of moral 
character, and a dawning sense of professional responsibility, but 
nothing more. As yet it cannot be said with any positiveness, that 
he will prove a successfal teacher, without this important proviso, 
that, if he carry into the ethical work of the schoolroom, the appli- 
cation of his attainments and general culture of life, he will be- 
come a good professional teacher. ‘The certificate, from the very 
circumstances of the case, must be provisional, and valid only 
for a brief period, a period never longer than one year. The cer- 
tificate should be within the full jurisdiction of the commissioned 
county superintendent, excepting the limitations already referred to. 
If oceasion arises from serious complaints, or the discovery of great 
defect in administration, or otherwise by means of critical inspec- 
tion, the superintendent should have power to annul the certificate, or 
if the school direetors discover moral incompetency, they should ex- 
ercise the right of jurisdiction, and dismiss the teacher. 

With a fixed curriculam there is no advafitage to be gained by 
the state superintendent’s formulating the questions which the 
county superintendents should use, and filing away in his office the 
questions and answers of such a tentative work as that relating toa 
provisional certificate. It may be thought that in the rejection of 
candidates, injustice may sometimes be done, and that there should 
be the right of appeal. By —-™ door, in all probability 
the poorer class of candidates would be a source of continual worri- 
ment to all concerned, and lower the whole character of the exam- 
ations. The effort should be to elevate the necessary requirements 
of the county superintendent to guard against the possibility of 
his selfish use of his office. 

In regard to the second class, —s must depend upon the 
close and critical inspection of the schools to know whether the 
teacher is worthy to be advanced to the e of a professional 
teacher. His whole system of work, and his influence for good in 
awakening studious habits among the children, the power of his 
personal presence in the schoolroom, must come under ins 
close and frequent, and if all this be satisfactory, he can saf oe 
beyond the ranks of a provisional teacher. he judge of all this 
must be the inspector himself, assisted from what he may gain by 


the best educated men of the community whose judgment may be 
of value. Beyond this the direct jurisdiction of the county super- 


intendent should not extend. A new body of examiners should 
now enter the field to give the last certificate which claims perma- 
nency. ‘The county superiatendent and school directors, however, 
prepare the way for this, and their preparatory endorsement of 
the candidate for the higher examination should be made an obli- 
gation of law. This new committee of examiners, while within the 


county, should not have sole jarisdiction. The whole work should 
be submitted to the highest authority of the state, which should 
now come in and review the whole case before giving what may be 
termed a permanent commission to teach, 

The third is a very distinct class, and there are very many elements 
to help in ascertaining qualifications. The school itself which as a 
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state normal school is subject to'state’supervision in‘its whole work ; 
the frequent tests which the teachers of these schools have ap- 
plied, and the examination by state authority of all candidates for 
graduation help. Yet even with all these, no higher grade of cer- 
tificate can be given with any degree of safety, than that of good 
scholarship in the branches of stady, a fair knowledge of the 
philosophy and history of education, and a carefal study and prac- 
tice of methods in the model school. Not yet can we say what 
power may be shown when the actual schoolroom is entered, when 
the solemn relation of teacher and_ taught is pressed upon the con- 
sciousness, when mind meets mind and wil! meets will, and soul looks 
into soul,—deep answering to deep. So even here the certificate 
should not have permanent validity beyond what it certifies to. 
It must be limited until fall professional success warrants the clos- 
ing diploma which makes the page a belted knight now ready to 
enter the lists as one whose mettle has been fully tried. 


The discussion was continued by W. W. Woodruff, County Supt, 
of Newton, Pa. It is easy to formulate a system, but the difficulty 
is to get proper men to work it wisely. The county superintendent 
in Pennsylvania is elected by the school officers of the towns, and 
holds office three years. He has great power, and is brought, in 
the examinations of teachers, in personal contact with them. Writ- 
ten examinations are not entirely satisfactory. Many can answer 
in words accurately, and yet have no adequate comprehension of 
the subject. The examiner should have more time for the proper 
examination of teachers. 

Hon. D. L. Kiehle, Supt. of Pablic Instruction of Minnesota, 
followed in this discussion : 

The duty of the state to tax its property for the support of pop- 
ular education is the basis of the law requiring every parent to 
send his children to school, The obligation laid upon the tax- 
payer and the parent imply the corresponding obligation on the 
part of the state to guarantee that the money of the state shall be 
expended for the support of competent instruction for the children 
of the state. ‘This means that the state should see to it that some 
effectual method of certifying teachers should be provided by the 
state. The general and governing principles should be agreed upon 
here. The details and adaptation in methods and machinery must 
be left to the several states. 

The Association adjourned at one o'clock, and, by invitation, 
called in a body upon Grover Cleveland, President of the United 
States. The members of the Department were separately pre- 
sented to the President by President Dougherty in a most graceful 
manner, 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Department convened at 3 p. m., and listened to a 
paper prepared by Hon. James P. Wickersham of Penn- 
sylvania, on the question, “ Are the Normal Schools, as 
they exist in our several states, adequate to accomplish 


the work for which they were established ? ”’ 


The first Normal School was established at Lexington, Mass., in 
the year 1839. The Model School, now the Girls’ Normal School 
of Philadelphia, was, however, of an eaclier date, being established 
under the act of the Legislature in 1818, expressly for the training 
of teachers. The University of Pennsylvania was established in 
1749, According to Dr. Franklin, one of its objects was to fur- 
nish a supply of ‘‘schoolmasters.’’ In 1850 there were but six 
strictly normal schools in the #hole country,—three in Massachu- 
setts, one in Connecticut, one in New York, and one in Pennsylva- 
nia. Now the number (in 1884-5) had reached 131, with 32,130 
students, costing over one million of dollars, and the value of the 
property belonging to them equaling $7,071,900. The grand pur- 
pose is to prepare teachers for their work. The work has been 
necessarily slow, but has been sure. The schools are not yet equal 
to supplying all the skilled teachers that the common schools re- 
quire. He illustrated the fact by giving the statistics of Pennsy!- 
vania showing that it was not possible to supply the demand, 
Great teachers are not all made in normal schools; like poets ‘‘ they 
are born.’’ The power possessed by Fenelon, Arnold, Pestalozzi, 
or Froebel, was not gained by mere professional training. ‘The 
power of these great representative teachers was God-given. Yet 
it must be admitted that the normal schools do instruct, train, and 
inspire the students with professional zeal, They cannot do all the 
work needed, but they can do much and should be fostered by the 
people of this country interested in wise education. 


DISCUSSION, 


Hon. John W. Dickinson, Secretary of the State Board of Edu 
cation, Massachusetts, followed with an able paper. 

Mr. James G. Carter, of Lancaster, Mass., was the first to call 

ublic attention to the necessity and advantages of normal schools. 
The cause of his efforts was to be found in the very low condition 
of the public schools of his time, and in a want of proper prepara- 
tion of the teachers for the duties of their office. Governor Lin- 
cola, in his inaugural address delivered before the Massachusetts 
Legislature in 1827, said : 

‘“*T would be unfaithful to daty if I failed to advert to the 
adoption of measures for the preparation and better qualification of 
teachers of youth. The wants of the community in this respect are 
unquestionably great, and with a growiog population will be con- 
tinually increasing. The cause of learning Janguishes both from the 
paucity and incompetency of instructors. To supply the acknowl- 
edged deficiency, it has heretofore been proposed to offer encour- 
agement to an institution in which arrangements shall be made for 
the appropriate education and the cultivation of practical talent in 
the art of governing and of communicating instruction.’ 

At the meeting of the American Institute of Instruction, held in 
Boston in 1836, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the business of teaching should be performed by 
those who have studied the subject of instruction as a profession; 
—, That there ought to be at least one seminary in each state 
devoted exclusively to the education of teachers; and that this semt- 
nary should be authorized to confer degrees. 

The first normal school in this country was opened at the old 
town of Lexington, July 3, 1830. It was founded for the purpose 
of giving scientific instruction to those persons who were to be 
teachers in the public schools of the commonwealth. This instrac- 
tion would naturally direct attention to the philosophy of teaching 
rather than to a knowledge of the branches to be taught. 

The legislature placed the government of the normal school en- 
tirely in the hands of the Board of Education. The Board was 
without experience in the management of such institutions. They 
were in doubt concerning the standard to be fixed for admission to 
the school, the course of studies to be pursued, the length of 
time to be given for its completion, and the standard for graduation. 

No candidates asking for admission could be found who were 
ar to pass a satisfactory examination in the common English 

ches of study, much less to enter at once upon @ professional 
course of instruction for teaching. The schools were compelled to 
take those who asked to be taken, and to put them over an academ,- 


ical course of instruction before a professional course was possible. 
There has always been a complaint that the normal schools spend 
too much time in academical work and too little in that which may 
opens be called professional. The criticism has a foundation in 
act, though it may sometimes be over severe, for in my experience 
I have never known a candidate for admission to the normal classes 
to be fully provided with the elementary knowledge he is expected 
to be able to communicate when he takes up his work in the public 
schools. 

The present entering classes of the normal schools are better pre- 
pared for a professional eourse of study than those of former times. 
This will relieve from much academical work which has been re- 
quired in connection with professional study. We may expect that 
the public schools will sometime become so good that their grad- 
uates may be admitted to our teachers’ seminaries fitted to enter at 
once upon professional stady. 

When the normal graduate enters the public school as a teacher 
he should be prepared to direct his pupils to the accomplishment of 
three ends :— 

1, To acquiring knowledge. 

2. To learning a method of using his faculties. 

3. To securing their right development. 

If this is true, the work in the normal schools should consist of 
those exercises that will have a tendency to give their pupil teach- 
ers this directing power. That such a result may follow a course 
of training in the normal schools some favorable conditions must 
exist. The pupils who enter the normal classes must be of good 
original material. They must have sound bodies, stroag minds, 
and good hearts. They must also be prepared to pass a satisfac- 
tory examination in the branches of learning that are required to 
be taught in the public schools. The public school studies should 
be included in the normal course of instruction, and they should be 
taken up in order, for the purpose of obtaining more philosophical 
ideas, for making a list of topics on each, such as wil! present the 
different subjects in the best manner for teaching and study, for the 
best means of illustrating the topics, and for an opportunity to ac- 
quire some skill in teaching them to others. 

These topics should be objects of careful study, so that the phil- 
ar = of their selection ps arrangement may be discovered, 

The class exercises of the normal schools should be divided into 
two parts, One should consist of a review by the class of the pre- 
vious lesson taught by the regular teacher, and it should be con- 
ducted in aceordance with the same method employed in his teach- 
ing. The effect of presenting the topics by teaching them will be 
the acquisition of skill in contriviug the means of illustration in 
handling them before the class, and in directing the minds of 
others to an independent investigation for knowledge, and to that 
sort of activity which produces a good training of the mind. The 
other part of the recitation hour should be devoted to presentiag 
an advanced lesson by the regular teacher of the class. 

Its immediate object should be to provide the pupil teachers with 
a set of advanced topics, with a proper means of illustrating them, 
and with a method of study, all of which may then be intelligently 
used in a preparation for the next review. It should not be for- 
gotten that true teaching consists in simply directing the learner in 
his investigations and encouraging him to use his strength in the 
exercise. AJ] lessons in the course should be taken up in this way, 
and with special reference to teaching the same in the public schools, 

The lecture method is a vicious one, and for two reasons. It 
presents the wrong occasions for knowledge, and for skiil in inde- 
pendent discovery of the truth, and it furnishes no opportunity for 
practice in teaching. In the second year of the normal course the 
pupil teacher will be prepared to turn his attention to the principles 
of teaching and to a method founded upon them. This introduces 
the study of the mind to a knowledge of the Jaws that control it in 
the acquisition of knowledge, and that facility in the exercise of its 





faculties which we call mental discipline. 

It will now appear that the conditions which limit the mind in 
learving require the use of the objective analytic method of teach- 
ing. It will also appear that the conditions of mental development 
require self-activity on appropriate objects presented by the same 
objective method. 

It bas been found that theoretical knowledge is not enough to 
insure success in teaching. No one can be sure that he bas a true 
theory, even if he has obtained it independent of practice in teach- 
ing children of such ages and states of mind as are found in the 
public schools, 

Every normal school should include in its organization a practice 
school in which the normal pupils may acquire skill in teaching. 
Their knowledge of principles and methods will guide them in 
every phase of their work. They will not now teach at random 
without knowing beforehand what will come of it. ‘They will now 
teach and govern with reference to that self-control which is the 
great end to be secured by all intellectual and moral activity, and 
when they go from their training schools to the public schools it 
will appear that they already have bad a successful experience. 
Exercises in the practice classes should always be under the direc- 
tion of skilled teachers, and subject to their intelligent criticism. 
This will prevent the formation of bad habits which, when once 
formed hold one in their relentless grasp forever. Lefore leaving 
the normal school the student should become familiar with the his- 
tory of education that the experiences of the past may throw their 
light on the future. 


Dr. Jerome Allen, editor of the School Journal of New York, 


then read an able paper. 

All normal school work is based on the assamption that there is 
a science of teaching, aud an art of teaching. It is said by some 
that there is no science in education. If this is true, then there is no 
art, and therefore the true teacher is not an artist. Dut the true 
teacher is an artist, and if so, he must, either knowingly or intui- 
tively, be a scientist. A science comes from admitted principles 
orderly arranged, so as to point to certain conclusions and give a 
basis for certain practical applications These applicitions are of 
as great importance as the usefulness of the science. 

All normal school work in this country has been hampered by 
academic work. This is both an historical and present fact, and 
has been supposed to be a necessity. f 

It ia necessary to know how to teach the principles of arithmetic 
in order to teach the art of teaching arithmetic. ‘Teaching is the 
art of causing another to know. Now if we have been made to 
know a certain thing, can we not at once make another kuow it ? 
and, after all, is there anything in teaching, but knowing the text- 
book facts ? In other words, is anything more necessary in normal 
work than to be taught textbook facts, and practice in teaching 
under good artiste ? There is more. For one may know and: not 
be able to make another know. It is necessary to know facts be- 
fore we can make anuther know those facts, therefore academic 
work is first and indispensable. But it is not necessary that aca- 
demic work should be done at the same time normal work is done. 
On the other hand, it is better that a normal pupil should know 
the facts of a study some time before he learns how to teach that 
study. The studying of a new subject and the studying of how to 
teach that subject are entirely different things, and if pursued at 
the same time are not only very liable to lead to confusion, but they 
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“BOSTON & CHICAGO, MARCH 1, 1888, 
ae - er three re Stasis Ceocdinn teach- 


ers are arranging an excursion to the American Institute 
of Instruction, at Newport, July 10, 11, and 12. 














Tue rates to San Franciseo and return will be: From 
Boston, $93.75; from New York, $91.75; from Phila- 
delphia, $90.25; from Washington, $88.50; from Cin- 
cinnati, $77.00. The sleeping-car rates will be $21.00 
from Boston to San Francisco. 





THERE ought tobe a law against calling a boy a “ block- 
head ” “ stupid,” or any other pet name of the kind. It 
is a terrible temptation with some of the brainless urchins 


who go to school, but it is not wise. 


WE print this week a second article from Mr. Ripley,— 
a reply to some of the criticisms upon his former article. 
No article that has appeared in these columns, in the last 
two years at least, has attracted as much attention as his. 
It has been interesting to note the enthusiasm of those 
who have criticised his position; it will be more interest- 
ing as the months go by to see the attitude which gram- 
marians will take upon the question. Mr. Ripley is evi- 
dently able to take care of himself in this discussion, and 
it is great credit for him to draw the fire of so many 
writers. 


THE unanimous election of Dr. B. A. Hinsdale as suc- 
cessor to Prof. W. H. Payne in the chair of “‘ The Science 
and Art of Education” at Ann Arbor will give very gen- 
eral satisfaction. Dr. Hinsdale is one of the best read 
educators, is a powerful writer, and has had successful 
experience in direct common school work through the 
supervision of the Cleveland schools, and in the higher 
departments as president of Hiram College. He was the 
warm friend of President Garfield, and became his literary 
executor. His educational writings, which have contrib- 
uted largely to his professional popularity, are of a marked 
and stable character. 


immediately. 


He enters upon his new duties 








Ir every teacher could know the mind of-the child 
taught, if he could be a master of the art of mind study 
it would, of course, be of great value to him and to the 
child, but this is impracticable in this busy age, with the 
multiplied requirements of modern methods; but the 
teaeher ought to do something by way of mind study 
every year of his life and he ought to do it under the di- 
rection of some expert teacher. Few can do this, fewer 
still think they can do it, but whether this be done or 
not every teacher ought to do a little clear, careful, vigo- 
rous reading of authors who have studied the mind to best 
effect. Dr. Dunton’s articles in this JourNAL are unques- 
tionably the most readable, reliable, modern, vigorous 
words yet written by any American with adaptation to 
the schoolroom; Dr. E. E. White’s “ Pedagogy ” is pro- 
bably the best psychology set to pedagogical art; while 


Street, Chicago, is authorized to receive adver- | 


educated at the Methodist Episcopal College at York in| 
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‘medal as a reward for her bravery. 


because of its arrangement, 


lus as of inestimable value 
We prize most 


modernization, clearness, and good sense. | aioe 
highly Rosenkranz’ “ Philosophy of Education, 
though we are aware that some eminent teachers fail to ap- 
preciate its beauty, strength, and fervor, we still think it 


incomparably beautiful, strong, and fervid. 





CONTINUED APPRECIATION. 
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‘to Vermont, an 
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In answer to many queries regarding Miss Minnie Mae 


‘action and rare presence of mind saved the lives of thirteen 


little children, we would say that she is a young lady nine- | 


teen years of age, slightly above medium height, with | 
‘dark brown hair, who was born in Ord, Neb., and was! 
at 
the same state. She is an accomplished young lady in 
every respect, as an artist has done some very good ama- 
teur work in crayon and oil, and is also a good musician. 
The State Board of Education of Nebraska is raising} 
a fund for her benefit, and will present her with a gold} 


Mr. A. Andrews, a 
prominent citizen of San Francisco and a man of wealth, 
has recently sent her an elegant gold watch and chain, 
with the following inscription, accompanied by this letter : 


‘“* 4. Andrews, of San Francisco, to Miss Minnie Freeman, of Myra 
Valley District, for her heroism in saving the lives of thirteen 
children in the great storm of Jan. 12, 1888.”’ 

I hand you this watch and chain as the expression of a distant 
stranger's appreciation of your courage and presence of mind, your 
unselfishness and readiness to risk yourself for others, as shown in 
saving the lives of your pupils in the recent great storm. I have 
received only the telegraphic account of this good deed, by which I 
learn that you secured them by a rope and led them to safety against 
the embattled elements. The world should never cease to reward 
and applaud those characteristics which have made you the savior 
of thirteen lives, and to compliment you as well as to encourage 
others in the exercise of the qualities you have so usefully exhibited. 
I send my recognition from the far Pacific. ‘The chain is wrought 
in the semblance of a rope, to always remind your friends of the 
means by which you led precious lives from peril to safety. Upon 
the case are stars, to testify that you are among the stars of your 
own sex, and an example to men, whose greater strength should 
lead them oftener to risk themselyes for others, for ‘* greater love 
hath no man than this that a man lay down his life for hia friends.’’ 

A. ANDREWS. 


We are much pleased with the letters sent us for the 
volume, and as they continue to come in every mail we 
have delayed the binding. We must, however, ask our 
friends who wish to write to Miss Freeman to do so at an 
early day, and to follow the directions given as to size of 
note paper. The sheets should not be more than eight 
inches long, nor more than five and one half inches wide, 
with a margin of three fourths of an inch at the left and 
one half of an inch at the right. We hope to have every 
state and territory represented in this volume. 








A PIONEER STATE IN NORMAL 
WORK. 


SCHOOL 





Very early in the history of Vermont the friends of ed- 
ucation recognized the fact that a proper guardianship of 
the common schools demanded provision for the proper 
education of teachers, and it is on record that Jacob Eddy, 
the Quaker town clerk of Danby, Vt., “taught a select 
school” during the years 1785 to 1788, “ expressly for 
the purpose of training young men for the vocation of 
In 1814 Mrs. Emma Willard began her 
school for young ladies in Middlebury, Vt., where it was 
continued for five years. Of this period, in this school, 
Mrs. Willard afterward wrote, “when I began specially 
to prepare pupils for teachers.” 

In March, 1823, Rev. S. R. Hall, LL.D., began in 
Concord, Vt., in his own house, “a school for teachers.” 
In November, 1823, Concord Academy was incorporated, 
with Mr. Hall and seven others, inhabitants of Concord, 
as a Board of Trustees. In this institution, so originated 
and incorporated, “a course of study was arranged and 
teachers’ classes formed during the first year,” but during 
the second year a regular normal school course was insti- 
tuted. 

Mr. Hall also had a model school connected with this 
Academy, in the instruction of which he illustrated to 
those intending to become teachers, “both how children 
should be governed and instructed.” Mr. Hall continued 


teaching.” 


|mar School at Randolph. 








Sully’s “ Outlines of Psychology ” has been regarded by 


in this institution for seven years. In 1840 Mr. Hall re? 
os 


| turned from labors in Massachusetts and New Hampshire 


d organized a department for teachers, 
three years’ course of study, in Craftsbury Acad- 
He was principal of this institution for six years, 
and afterward gave lectures for several years to students, 
on “The Art of Teaching.” Dr. Hall’s book on teaching 
is well known to the older teachers of the country. It is 
replete with sound sense and wise counsel. 
In 1847 Rev. Addison Brown, then county superintend 
ent for Windham County, began a normal school and teach- 
ers’ institute which continued for two years. From this time 


with a 
emy. 


= | Freeman, the brave Nebraska school teacher, whose prompt ‘the formation of “teachers’ classes,” in the academies 


was very general, and is still continued in some of the 
eading academies of the state. 

In 1856 an attempt was made in Royalton to establish 
a school for teachers, but after a few years the effort was 
relinquished, to be renewed in the Orange County Gram- 
To Edward Conant, now prin- 
cipal at the Randolph State Normal School, belongs the 
high honor of sustaining at his own expense for several 
years the effort to give primary importance to the prepar- 
ation of teachers in the English department of the school, 
and in June, 1886, the classical department was abolished 
by the trustees and an English school devoted exclusively 
to the preparation of teachers was organized in August of 
that year. 

In February, 1867, the state provided by law for three 
normal schools,—one in each congressional district,— 
located at Randolph, Johnson, and Castleton. Vermont, 
it is thus seen, began early to utilize the local academies 
for the general purpose of “ training teachers for the com- 
mon schools of the state.” The names of Jacob Eddy, 
Mrs. Emma Willard, Rev. S. R. Hall, LL.D., and Ed- 
ward Conant should be held in reverence by all friends 
of common school education in the state. 








INDIAN EDUCATION. 


After two hundred and fifty years of neglect, abuse, 
and slaughter, the American people are doing what 
should have been done at first,—educating the Indian. 
There are but forty thousand Indian children in the en- 
tire land, no more than in many of our single cities. 
The number has not been much greater at one time in a 
century. These are practically the only children that the 
government, as such, has to educate. If any city had al- 
lowed its forty thousand children to grow up in ignorance, 
absolutely without the advantages of public, private, or 
home schools for a century, we should have expected them 
to become more dangerous elements of society than the 
average Indian has been. We pride ourselves on the edu- 
tional advantages of our country, and yet the government 
has expended ten times as much to defraud and shoot the 
Indian as would have been required to educate and civilize 
him, and as a result he has been an increasing burden to 
us, whereas he might have been the best of the pioneer 
forces. It is useless, however, to censure the past. It is 
our place to rejoice in the present and prepare for the 
future. 

We passed a day at Carlisle, Penn., recently, and stud- 
ied with care the work of Capt. R. H. Pratt, and his asso- 
ciates. Captain Pratt was for some years an army officer 
upon the frontier, stationed for a time at one of the forts 
in Indian Territory, meeting the red man in all his sav- 
agery and barbarity. He knows the Indians thoroughly, 
and has come to his present loyalty to their interests 
through a wide range of experience, and through no the- 
oretical vagaries. The government is the primal force in 
this enterprise, aided very materially, however, by _phil- 
anthropic friends. 

Nineteen miles southwest of Harrisburg, in a beautiful 
section of the great state that bears the name of the In- 
dian’s best friend, is the thrifty town of Carlisle, with the 
historic Dickinson College, and a locally famous ladies’ 
seminary. A little more than a mile out of town is'the 
Indian School, upon a valuable farm of three hundred 
acres, with eight buildings, remodeled from the army bar- 
racks that sheltered troops through the war of 1861-5, 
and several new, large, and every way creditable brick 
buildings, for dormitories, hospital, and gymnasium. 

Within this enclosure are nominally 561 Indian stu- 
dents,—364 boys and 197 girls,—but of these 119,—83 
boys and 36 girls,—are living out on farms, attending 
public schools and working for their board. There 
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are, therefore, 442 actually present, which is more than 
the appropriation provides for. 

The school has been in operation eight years, and in 
that time it has educated and returned to the West 679 
youths, and all but fifty of these have remained on the 
reservations, at the agencies, or in that part of the coun- 
try. They have all been civilized and fairly educated, 
while many have been thoroughly well educated. 

All the students spend one half the day in manual 
training, and the other half in school. There is a fully 
equipped printing establishment where they print a small 
weekly,— The Indian Helper, and a large monthly paper, 
The Ked Man, besides doing much job work. The students 
do all the work, and do it as well as American youth of 
the same age. The bakehouse and cooking department 
of the school are run by Indians. It is no light thing to 
do the washing and ironing where there are 6,000 pieces a 
week, but the girls do it well. There is a regular cooking 
school, where the theory is taught with some practice 
above the grade of cooking there indulgedin. Every girl 
is a member of a cooking class of ten. The clothing 
room, in which the girls are all taught sewing, makes all 
the clothing for the girls and the underwear for 375 boys. 
They do all the repairing, mending of stockings, etc. 
There is a blacksmith shop, carriage shop, carpenter 
shop, harness shop, paint shop, tin shop, tailor shop, and 
shoe shop. 

Every boy learns a trade while here. He makes his 
choice by the advice of friends, but must stick to one thing 
until he learns it thoroughly. For their encouragement 
they are paid a trifling sum for their work. They work 
four months for nothing. Then they receive eight cents 
a day (half-day) for a year, then twelve cents a day for a 
year, then twenty-four cents. 


The other half-day is spent in school to good advantage. 
The earlier in life they come in, the easier they acquire 
the language. It was with a strange sensation that I 
heard Indian young men reciting upon the French and 
Indian wars, and the savage methods of the red man. 


The most interesting feature of the school to us was 
the progress of the Apache. We have known this tribe 
better by observation than any other, having seen them in 
New Mexico, Arizona, and Chihuahua, having seen the 
fierce band captured and imprisoned by the Mexican gov- 
ernment in 1883. The only English or Spanish word 
that any of the band could speak was “ baka,” which by 
gesture was known to mean tobacco. Last May Cap- 
tain Pratt brought with him 109 captured Apaches, 
members of Geronimo’s band, that was such a terror in 
Mexico and Arizona. They knew no English, and yet 
we heard their recitations nine months later, and no re- 
sults of school work ever surprised us so much. We 
brought home samples of their penmanship, language ex- 
ercises, etc., that are incontestable proofs of their ability to 
learn readily under the lead of skillful teachers. We 
saw members of this same party making shoes and doing 
other work creditably. In the evening a large and en- 
thusiastic company from the town, including college and 
seminary presidents and professors and students, village 
teachers, and citizens generally, assembled to hear the 
Indian exercises at the opening of the new gymnasium. 
A young woman from the Indian Territory read a touch- 
ing welcome, from which we give the following extract : 


** We who are before you represent forty different nations. We 
gather here, Oneidas from Wisconsin, Chippewas from Minnesota, 
the roaming Sioux from the prairies of Dakota Territory. Crows 
have flown here from the mountains of Montana, Nez-Perces from 
Idaho, Iowas, Omahas, and Winnebagos from the State of Ne- 
braska. The warlike Cheyennes and Arapahoes from Indian 
Territory have turned from the warpath, and Kronas and Com- 
manches have left their horseback riding. We have the peaceful 
Pueblos from their ancient villages among the sunny cliffs of New 
Mexico; the Apaches from Arizona, whom you have all read about ; 
other tribes such as Pawnees, Miamis, Modocs, Quapaws, Peorias, 
Wyandottes, and others, principally from Indian Territory; and 
we have been glad that some Alaskans came to us recently from 
the land of icebergs. Our nationality ceases when we come to Car- 
lisle, and we are on the best of terms with each other. Although, 
as I have said, there are forty different languages spoken by the 
pupils before you, the exercises will be carried through from begin- 
ning to end in the one which you all understand, the great English 
language. 

** Some of you here to-night, may have said, ‘It is of no use, it 
ean never be done, there is no hope for the Indian.’ When our 


not only for your own race but for ours also, and though our exer- 
cises may seem littfe compared with those of white schools, we hope 
that we shall exert a wide influence for culture throughout the 
community in which we live."’ 

One of the exercises consisted of six brief addresses of 
young men from eighteen to twenty years of age, members 
of Geronimo’s band. These men who knew no English 
that had not been learned since last May, spoke effect- 
ively, and the closing sentence of the most remarkable of 
these addresses was this, by a genuine Apache: “ I—I— 
I—going to prove to Uncle Sam that I worth civilizing.” 








BOSTON LETTER. 

Miss Carrie M. Kingman, first assistant in the Washington Street 
School, Cambridge, has been selected for the third position in the 
Collegio Progresso, Rio Janeiro, the others being, as previously an- 
nounced, Miss Martha E. Pritchard and Miss Annie Ironsides. 
Misses Pritchard and Ironsides will sail on the 7th inst., but Miss 
Kingman will not leave till April 1. It is not often that any other 
country can step into th® United States, into Massachusetts, into 
Boston, Cambridge, and Somerville, and take teachers successfully 
engaged in school work; but then it is not often that a school in 
any other country is prepared to offer the inducements that have 
been offered in this case. Rio Janeiro is to be congra' upon 
the success of Miss Lizzie K. Price, who has selected these teachers. 

* . * 

William H. Hockaday, New England agent for E. H. Butler & 
Co., is established in pleasant quarters at 86 Federal street. Mr. 
Hockaday is one of the younger of the book men, and shows much 
tact in handling the interests of this house. ——Leach, Shewell, 
& Sanborn’s rooms, to which I ref: recently, are at 34 Harrison 
avenue extension, adjoining Messrs. R. H. White & Co.’s estab- 
lishment. Their rooms are arranged for the comfort, even luxury, 
of teachers who visit Boston, where they are welcome for a social 


call or business. 


« * . 


Miss Emma Shaw of Providence, who has made many friends 
through the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, the Providence Journal, 
and other publications, one of the most widely traveled teachers 
of the country, gave an exceedingly instructive and highly interest- 
ing ‘‘Talk upon Alaska,’ at the rooms of the Young Men’s 
Christian Union, 18 Boylston street, on February 21, where she was 
greeted by a large audience. Miss Shaw’s knowledge of Alaska is 
reliable, gained by extended personal observation and experiences. 
The lecture is admirably pre , her manner agreeable, her de- 
scriptive art fascinating, while the curios she exhibits are of rare 


C. E. Meleney of Paterson, N. J., was unanimously elected su- 
perintendent of schools in Somerville, on Monday last, as successor 
of Joshua A. Davis, who retires at his own option, after twenty-five 
years of service. Mr. Davis has been one of the most faithful, 
painstaking, manly superintendents in the state. His reports have 
been models of good sense and classic English, his teachers have 
been enthusiastic in their loyalty to him, and the city has regarded 
him with a respect bordering on reverence. Mr. Meleney, who 
succeeds him, though one of the youngest superintendents in the 
country, comes with a wealth of experience and reputation worthy 
aman of more years. A graduate of Colby University; a suc- 
cessful teacher in the factory town of Marlboro’; one of the 
most noted of the famous band of grammar masters who 
taught under Col. F. W. Parker, at Quincy, in the days of 
Quincy’s glory; five years superintendent of schools in Paterson, a 
city of twice the population of Somerville; one of the most active 
of the trustees who organized and developed the public library of 
that city; the leading spirit in the introduction of manual training ; 
the head of the State Teachers’ Reading Circle, of the State Teach- 
ers’ Association, of the State Council of Education, ete., he will 
be welcomed upon his return to New England with a heartiness 
becoming the distinction he has won in New Jersey. Somerville 
offers as enthusiastic a field for labor as could be asked, having 
a corps of distinguished principals, good teachers, and wide-awake 
citizens. WARREN WINTHROP. 








BRIEF MENTION. 


— President Cleveland is the sixteenth lawyer “who has been 
raised to the chief magistracy of the nation. 

— The collection of autographs and historical manuscripts of the 
late Ben: Perley Poore brought about $6,500, This was, doubt- 
less, the most valuable collection of its kind ever sold in Boston. 

— The Schoolmasters’ Club, at the Hotel Brunswick, entertained 
several gentlemen interested in the cause of education. ‘‘ How 
Shall the Public Library be Made Most Helpful to the Schools ?”’ 
was the topic considered. Hon. Mellen Chamberlain, superintend- 
ent of the Boston Public Library, urged that the pupils of the 
schools should be made more familiar with the library, and sent 
there to read books. 

Supt. R. C. Metcalf was introduced by the president, and, after 
indorsing the remarks made by the previous speaker, he acknowl- 
edged that the library officials have always been more ready to aid 
the school teachers than the latter have been to aid the officials. 
Mr. Metcalf said he thought reading should be made more prom- 
inent during the early stages of a child’s education. ‘‘ Reading,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ is something more than the mere calling of words; the 
child should be trained to get at the idea embraced in the words 
read. After the first six years of a child’s education ‘ school read- 
ers,’ so-called, should be swept out, and books, complete in 
themselves and graded to the ability of those who are to read them, 
should be provided.’’ A weak point in our present school system 
was alleged to be the attempt of the teachers to do for the pupils 








exercises are over you may judge for yourselves if this statement is 
true, and if the government money is being wasted on us Indians. ' 
You who are gathered here are interested in education, we hope 


what they should do for themselves. Mr. Metcalf said there was a 
great necessity of an annotated catalogue of the Boston Public 
Library for the use of both teacher and pupil.— Boston Journal. 


FLUFF. 


BY IDA F. B. 


TOO MUCH NOTED. 


** Of letter writing,’’ critics say, 
** The art is lost,’’ but then 

This is the age of notes: still lives 
The epistolary pen. 


Marriage and death, misfortune, luck, 
And every kind of hap 

Call forth as many missives white 
As fill a good-sized lap. 


‘*? Twas hard to lose my aunt,’’ she sighed, 
** Bat be resigned I will, 
For answering these fifty notes, 
this is harder still.’’ 





There is a great deal of covert sarcasm in the proverb, ‘‘ A friend 
in need is a friend indeed !”’ 

Motto of the Conservative,—‘‘ As it was in the beginning, is now, 
and ever shall be.’’ 

Binks says that every Christmas his wife gives away «# lot of things 
she would like to keep, and gets a lot of things she would like to 
give away. 

The successful suitor for a lady’s hand may truly be said to 
carry away the palm. 

The secret-society-man’s wife echoes with Cowper the cry, ‘‘O 
for a lodge in some vast wilderness.’’ 

The a«sthetic woman finds a great deal of material pleasure in 
examining recent art stuffs, 

The man who complains how hard he finds it to support his posi- 
tion had better get a position that will support Aim. 

To be consistent, a ‘‘ deed without a parallel,’’ ought always to 
be some crooked transaction, something not done on the square. 

Matilda writes to inquire ‘‘ What is a loan fund?’ Your last 
cent, dear. 

Garrulous talkers are always being ‘‘ put in mind.’’ 
possible, however, to put mind into them. 

A seven-year-old, being cornered by & question of his teacher on 
his first day at school, politely answered, ‘‘ Excuse me, but I’m 
stuck.’’ 

** See my horse,’’ said a youngster who had harnessed the long- 
handled tin dipper toa cart. ‘‘ IJ should call it his (s)pan,’”’ said 
his sister to her mother. 

Mrs. Sharptongue told a saucy clerk the other day that she 
wished there would be a civil service reform in the dry goods stores. 


It is im- 








THIS AND THAT. 





— Gesler’s castle in Switzerland is now used as a stable. 

— Milton’s cottage, where he wrote Paradise Lost, is to be pur- 
chased by means of a fund and preserved as a relic of the great 
poet. 

— The longest street railway in this country is in operation be- 
tween Elizabeth and Newark, N. J , the round trip being nearly 
thirty miles, for which the fare is twenty cents. 

— A statue of Isaak Walton is soon to be placed in Winchester 
Cathedral, where the great angler is buried. The statue is the 
gift of the anglers of England, and the work is in the hands of 
Miss Mary Grant, the English sculptor. 

— Meissonier, it is said, has completely recovered from the par- 
tial paralysis of the thumb which so seriously affected the use of his 
hand, and has just finished his large water-color drawing of an in- 
cident in the wars of the first empire, which work is destined 
for England. 

— The Annotated Catalogue of the Harris Collection of Ameri- 
can Poetry, with biographical and lithographical notes by Dr. J. C. 
Stockbridge, of Providence, R. I., is finding its way into the libra- 
ries of normal and high schools in different parts of the country. 
It is considered a most valuable book of reference in the depart- 
ment of American literature. 

— Stephen Heller, the pianist and composer, who lately died in 
Paris, was, like most musicians, an infant prodigy. He made his 
first appearance when he was but nine years old, two years later 
played a concert engagement at Vienna, and two years later still 
made a professional tour through Germany. In 1838 he went to 
Paris, where he spent the remainder of his life. 

— Mrs. M. L. Rayne recently called upon Frank R. Stockton in 
Washington. Speaking of ‘‘ The Lady or the Tiger ?’’ Mr. Stock- 
ton asked Mrs. Rayne what she would have done had she been in 
the position of the princess. ‘‘I should have had the lover eaten 
by the tiger,’’ said Mrs. Rayne. ‘‘So would any woman who 
loved the man,’”’ remarked Stockton instantly ; ‘‘ that is, if I under- 
stand a woman’s nature correctly.’’ This is the first time that Mr. 


Stockton has given the public any inkling as to the correct answer, 
in his mind, to the famous question which he placed before the 
world some years ago.— Ex. 

— Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, and Mr. Bonner, publisher of the 
New York Ledger, were excellent friends; but when the latter first 
proposed to Mr. Beecher to write a story for his paper, he had no 
idea of doing so. But Bonner was urgent, and sent the following 
in a note, which was handed to Mr. Beecher while he was con- 
ducting a morning prayer meeting: ‘‘ You asked me how much I 


ve Edward Everett for all his writings in the Ledger. I allowed 
fim $25,000, and if you will write a story for the iger | ren 


had been proposed], I will pay you an equal amount. 
of homie ool a“ have astonished me more,’’ said Mr. Beecher. 
“*T laughed as I read the dispatch. I refused at first, but he con- 
tinued to talk to me about it, until I finally agreed to do it. Then 
I couldn’t get myself to begin. I didn’t believe I could accomplish 
it. It was entirely out of my line and habits of thonght.’’ But 
encouraged by Mr. Bonner he made a start, and when about two 
thirds of the manuscript was finished, the latter wrote him : ‘‘ When 
all the matter which is now in type shall have been published, you 
will have fulfilled your part of the contract. I do not wish to have 
the book brought to a precipitate close, but I wish you to go on 
and complete it as you desire, and I will pay you for each of 





the additional Mr. received, in all, $30,000 
for writing *‘ Norwood.’’—Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 
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will confuse those who have not good minds. This is a most im- 
of our present 


We mix things 
that ought not to be mixed, and the mixing process is fatally con- 


portant truth, and it is for this reason that so much 
normal work is partially if not totally a failure. 


fusing to immature learners. Girls are trying to teach young chil- 
dren,— practicing on what they know nothing about. Because they 


have learned to read, write, spell, and have memorized a few facts 


in geography and history, it is concluded that they are prepared to 
know how to practice. In intellect they are only a few grades 
above those whom they are attempting to teach ; in textbook know!- 
edge, excepting a little that is elementary, they are ignorant. Of 
the nature and growth of the mind, the history of education, the 
science of method, and the art of reaching the springs of influence, 
they are ignorant. Almost the whole work of a true normal school 
is yet untouched. Papils most immature are admitted to the prac- 
tice classes of our best normal schools to try what they can do with 
little children. 

The little child demands the most scientific treatment. No man 
dare deny this fact, but by admitting it we condemn a large part 
of normal work now being done. Bat, you say, we cannot help it. 
That is not the question; for are normal schools doing their appro- 
priate work for which they were founded ? This question must 
answered in the negative. They may be doing all that, in the way 
they are constituted, they can do, but this does not prove that they 
could not be constituted differently, and could do much more. 
The work for which they were constituted is for the purpose of 
training teachers to be able to teach, not for the purpose of filling 
the minds of those who attend them with useful knowlege, nor 
even for training the mind to think for itself. If this were their 
object, they would have no excuse for living. High schools ex- 
jsted before normal schools, and if the aim of a normal school is 
found to be the same as the high school, they will live, and the real 
normal school will be like Plato's republic, an ideal creation. 

But is it necessary that the ideal normal school should continue 
to be ideal ? Cuuld it not pe realized to-day ? Ought it not to be 
realized ? We are learning more and more concerning the nature 
of the haman mind,—its growth and operations. We are learning 
more and more how to adapt eduoational processes to individual 
needs. The history of education is more accessible to the mass of 
teachers than ever before, and we have more opportunities for prac- 
tice work. Manual training has come to be recognized a necessity 
in all elementary schools except by a few whose heads are so hard 
that it is an amusement for them to butt against the car of progress. 
All recognize that the present school system is only a germ of what 
it will be when the thoughts of the immortal thinkers, since the re- 
vival of learning, become accepted as sound philosophy and com- 
mon sense. ‘The day is auspicious, and in that day the real normal 
schools, now largely ideal, will be a reality, despite those who are 
frantically crying out for the slow coach of the fathers in place of 
educational electricity and steam, the light and heat of the present. 


The general discussion was opened by Dr. Edward Brooks of 
Philadelphia. He thought the normal schools had done a vast 
amount of good. They had raised the ideal of the artistic teacher. 


A. G. Boyden of Bridgewater, Mass., said the aim of the normal 
schools was to prepare teachers. They are to be thoroughly edu- 
uated for their special work. The teacher must have a definite, 
distinct knowledge of the minds of children individually, and adapt 
his work to the wants of the child’s life. We are to teach the 
children, using the course of study as a means to this end. We 
should strive to use these means so as to fit the child for a good 
citizen, in the varied walks of life. One of the difficulties is that 
the normal schools have not now a full supply of the very best 
material out of which to make good teachers. Public sentiment 
must be created to secure appliances and proper appropriations, 
The normal schools need the aid and confidence of the communities. 
They are growing and are accomplishing their work, but have not 
yet reached the highest ideal of the friends of these schools. He 
alluded to the criticism that these schools are not doing normal 
work. We must as teachers of normal schools take such persons 
as we can secure, and fit them for educational work as best we 
ean. As the public schools supply better educated material, 
then the normal schools can confine their work to teaching only. 

U. 8. Senator Stewart of Nevada was introduced and proceeded 
to disclose his plans for a National Normal School. 

It is almost universally conceded that our government is based 
upon education. This is a republic, but has a very complex sys- 
tem of operations. As society advances, much more is required of 
a good citizen, The old republics all went down before the com- 
mon enemy, ignorance. Grave questions are being discussed in 
and out of Congress, that affect the whole people. Our growth 
has been phenomenal, especially in our large cities, and the strain 
has been very great upon the governing forces of the country. The 
citizens must have intelligence and be educated up to the emergen- 
cies that environ our municipalities. The preservation of this 
country depends upon the unity of all the sections of the land. 
It seems to me that we might have an institution of learning in 
Washington that would tend to nationalize educational work. A 
national school to educate teachers here under national patronage 
must be molded largely by the educators of this country. We do 
this for the members of the army and the navy, at vast expense 
Why not do the same for the teachers that they may defend us 
against the enemy of all republican institutions, ignorance ? If the 
— Ny Rape meee Association will favor such a national 
university, for the education of teachers, it wi 
this institution will become a fact. one hag ee 

Illiteracy in States and Territories. e 
Superintendent Luckey of Pittsburg, Pa., 


resolution :— offered the following 


Resolved, That the attention of the Bureau whose fun 
prepare the Census Table of the United States, be directed to the on 
cessity of securing reUable information, showing the degree of illiter- 
acy throughout the several states and territories of the Union. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The Department met at 7.30 p. m., President Dough- 
erty in the chair. The theme for the evening was “'The 
Present Need of Moral Training in the Pablie Schools.” 
W. T. Harris, LL.D., of Concord, Mass., was the first 


speaker, and his paper appears as the leading article in 
this number of the Journat, 


Dr. Edward Brooks, of Philadelphia, opened the discussion. 
The following is an abstract of his paper : es 

The need of moral training in our public schools is evident from 
the object of these institutions. This object is the highest welfare 
of the individual and society. The highest welfare of society de- 


n the character and actions of the individual; so that in 
ee ee ile the pactien st education consists in determining 
i r the individual. . aT 
as gee er : popular education should provide for the a ¢ 
all the powers of the child. An accepted analysis of the oo 

recognizes three great classes of powers, —intellect, sensibility, a 
will, out of which grows that popular division of human capacities 
known as the intellectual, «sthetic, and moral natures. These 
three natures rank in value in the order in which they are named. 
The intellectual nature brings into activity but a single part of our 
being,—the intellect. The wsthetic nature, a on the idea of 
beauty, brings into activity both intellect and sensibility ; while the 
moral nature, founded upon the idea of the right, exercises In- 
tellect, sensibilities, and will. It is thus evident that the moral 
nature stands at the head of man’s spiritual constitution. 
This order of excellence, as determined by psychology, corre- 
sponds with the popular estimate of the subject. The great artist 
is usually placed higher than the great scientist, and no one hesi- 
tates to place character above both science and art. The fame of 
Shakespeare would usually be preferred to that of Sir Isaac Newton ; 
and Goethe and Schiller will live longer in the hearts of the German 
people than Fichte and Hegel. But high above all these stands 
the man of moral character and heroic deeds. The world weaves 
green laurels for its thinkers, greener ones for its poets and artists, 
but far greener and brighter ones for its reformers and moral 
leaders. 
This conception of the value of the moral element indicates the 
importance and necessity of its culture. The elevation of intelleet- 
ual culture above moral training is a grievous fault of our systems 
of education. The rank of students in class and on graduation day 
is determined almost entirely from an intellectual standpoint. 
Moral culture in many educational institutions is only an incidental 
factor in the result; the standing in the boat club or base-ball team 
attracts more attention than moral culture or integrity of character. 
1 am stating a fact, and not trying to show how it might be 
different. 
For the culture of the moral nature very little provision is made. 
Very few studies in the pablic school awaken moral ideas or feel- 
ings, and none of them put into activity the moral will. Geography, 
grammar, arithmetic, natural philosophy, ete., contain no moral 
ideas, and inspire no moral actions. Literature, as taught in a few 
schools with a view to moral culture, can hardly be considered, as 
its use is so exceptional. History is about the only study in the 
public schools that appeals to the moral feelings or arouses a pur- 
in the moral wiil. 
The fact that confronts us in view of these statements is that our 
scheme of popular education is neglecting to provide for the train- 
ing of the highest and most important part of the pupil’s nature. 
The formation of character, which is more valuable than either 
science or art, is almost entirely unprovided for in our public school 
curriculum. Whatever excuse can be offered, the bare fact that 
confronts us is, that while our public schools are doing much for the 
spread of popular iotelligence, they are doing comparatively little 
for the —w of a higher sense of honor and a purer life among 
our people. 
The result of this one-sided system of education is that the world 
is progressing more rapidly in knowledge than in character. Sei 
euce is making rapid strides in investigation ; practical invention- 
are revolutionizing our methods of business and living; but ths 
moral life of the couatry is progressing with slow aud lagging pace. 
And the significauce of this fact is intensified by the consideration 
that most of this progress in morals is due to intluences outside of 
ne ae school,—to the family, the church, and the Sabbath- 
school, 
The great need of moral training in our public schools is also in- 
dicated by the value of the moral element to society and the state. 
Society and the state are the products of the ethical ideas of man- 
kind. Without the idea of the right and the corresponding ideas of 
haman rights, mankind will be little better than a herd of cattle. 
The essence of law either social, or political, is not what is true, 
but what is right. A commonwealth is built up, not by the prin- 
ciples of science nor the laws of beauty, but by those lofty concep- 
tions of the right, obligation, and duty. 
it is clear, therefore, that the interests of the individual and the 
state demand the moral training of the pupils in our public schools. 
Indeed, it would seem that the most pressing need of our public 
mor rane is a well organized and wisely administered system of 
oral education. 
Bat we go even further than this, and claim that we should have 
not only moral but religious instruction in our public schools; and 
we make this claim not in the interests of the church or as a repre- 
sentative of the same, but as the result of a careful analysis of the 
problem of education. The argument, as for moral education, is 
pl the consideration ot the nature of man and the welfare 
ociety. 
First, man has a religious nature. In every human breast is 
found, in germ or development, a belief in a Supreme Being. Even 
the undevout scientist recognizes the existence of an Infinite and 
Eternal Power that transcends facts and phenomena. Oat of this 
belief grows our religious nature, and upon this nature is founded 
the highest principles of duty and morality. Finding such a prin- 
ciple in the human soul we have no alternative but to demand that 
it shall be trained and developed. 
—— this conclusion is strengthened by the consideration of 
a Se the religious nature on the life and achievements of 
d. ven science has received its greatest impetus from the 
promptings of the religious nature. Religion was before science 
and was its author and patron. The flame of science and philos- 
ophy was kindled and preserved by religion. ‘The out f 
the ancient Hindoos was with the priests; the priesthood w tehed 
over and preserved the light of knowledge during the pot . j 
and priests went down into Spain and brought p the lear ar as 
the Saracens and spread it over Europe. 4 al 3 
Religion has also been the source of highest excellence to the fi 
arts; the masterpieces of literature, painti a 
. a ora » painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture were inspired by religious thought and feelin And 
value of man’s religious nature to the state is l g- And the 
National life has been deeply influenced by the reli Doon Tife of tt < 
people. The Crusades, whose influence on the civil mati ~ rn 
end te Pee were the result of a deep balladoins Staves 
ed eter the Hermit. ‘The best elements of the un it 
constitution of England are due to the religi t written 
the hearts of the English people. Our apelin tga A 
and nursed in the religious convictions of Pen opal, ws ee 
Pilgrim Fathers. From th i — 5 a » ane the 
the morning prayer in the =—3 naar keties 8 court to 
the relation of divine influences to coustitutional libert, eS 
With sucha conception of the value of the religw, 
opr art, and the state, the conclusion that our - rey yee 
education should make provisions for the culture of this nature 








nowhere is there a fairer field than in the schoolroom. 


ystem of popu-| th, 


church is demanding it, and the large majority of good people of 
every sect and creed will welcome and sustain it. We should re. 
move the reproach that our public schools are “ Godless schools,” 
and provide not only for moral but for a religious culture in oy, 


system of popular education. 

J. A. B. Lovett, Superintendent of Schools of Huntsville, Al,., 
spoke in continuation of the discussion of this subject. 

E. T. Tappan, Commissioner of Education of Ohio, was the next 


speaker, and supplemented the general sentiments of the speakers 
who had preceded him, but protested that the teaching of mora) 
science does not train our children to be good men and women, 
Abstract principles will never do this work. There must be the liy. 
ing work in moral training. It must be done by human souls, 
School work does not consist in teaching facts. The teacher must 
feel and do right. This prepares the teacher to train pupils in the 
very essence of moral training. ‘There must be an infusion of the 
real spirit of right. Example has led the world to be better, that 
of the teacher must be that example in all the virtues of a high, 
noble, and pure life. 

We think a large majority are doing in the main good work in 
moral training. It is the duty of all teachers to do this work, and 
they should feel this and devise wise methods to accomplish their 
mission. ‘This we believe is sound pedagogical doctrine. 

George Howland, Superintendent of Schools of Chicago, closed 
the general discussion. 

Our schools need no additional instrumentalities or appliances 
for the development of moral character. I am not a believer in 
‘‘ program morality,’’ thirty minutes a day, and then — ? 

Repeating a formulated principle or maxim in morals, is of no 
more worth, as to character, than reciting a definition in arithme- 
tie or grammar. 

The school life of the school must be in this direction, and 
It is for the 
wise and sympathetic teacher, by her example and influence, inspir- 
ing herea worthy purpose, and here checking a wrong impulse ; en- 
couraging despondency, and restraining any undue selfish ambition, 
presenting no narrowing and belittling motives to control the de- 
sires and passions of her pupils, and guide these sparkling currents 
of life into right channels. 

She must induce an intellectual integrity, a regard for rightful 
authority, a reverence for trath in word and deed, and a habit of 
industry and order, which shall become a part of their very nature 
in school and out of school and always. 

It is not a knowledge of what is right that is wanting, but this 

fixed habit of self-control, self-guidance, and self-help, which is 
not found in the catechism or learned from an unworthy teacher. 
George Luckey, Superintendent of Schools of Pittsbarg, Pa., ob- 
jected to the papers of Drs. Harris and Brooks ; to the first because 
it relegated him to the realm of the heathen, and to the second be- 
cause he thought it was not true. In France the training was such 
as Dr. Brooks advocated, and yet the people were mainly atheists. 
The anarchists and socialists in this country are not the product of 
our public schools. 
Zalmon Richards of Washington asked if man had any standird 
of morality outside of himself? 1s there any code or example to 
guide the teacher in his work? Shall we throw the Bible and 
Christ out of our schools, or shall we appeal to them? Is not the 
highest and best standard that which will bring the pupils of our 
schools to the high plane which these models furnish ? 

Dr. Edward Brooks said that moral education should be based 
upon the recognition of the Supreme Beiog and of an immortal life. 

Benjamin F, Tweed, of Boston, said that he thought Dr. Harris 
had given us an admirable analysis of the elements of moral 
education. 

Albert P. Marble, Superintendent of Sghools of Worcester, 
Mass., said that he protested against the idea presented by )r. 
Brooks that the schools do not train in morals. It reminded him 
of the claims of the advocates of manual training. When we read 
of such an example as that of the teacher in Dakota in risking her 
life to save her children, we cannot look anywhere better than in 
the teachers’ force for examples of true heroism and morality. 

Aaron Gove, President of the National Educational Association, 
thought true scholarship and the habit of falsifying could not abide 
in one pupil. We must take the broad view of this question. If 
the religious ideas of Dr. Brooks are endorsed, then one half of 
the schools of this land will be closed. Technical religious beliefs 
must not be taught if we would promote the best interests of public 
education. Is the product of the denominational schools better 
than that of the public schools? He claimed that the product of 
the public schools was far better, and on a higher plane than in 
church schools. Moral instraction should be given. 

Dr. Harris said that the schools could not cover the ground of 
the church and the home. In the boarding-school there should be 
religious instruction. It is in a large sense ‘‘ in the place of the 
parent,’’ but in the public school the pupils are in the school 
but a few hours, and do not come under the same class. The true 
code is found in the celestial virtues, —faith, hope, and charity. These 
make amoral being. Teaching of morality is not a theory, but a 
practical thing. This is done by training the will into ethical 
habits. Moral education is a training in habits. Theoretical 
moral instruction is not what we want, but the teaching of mora/ 
habits that are practical, should be the great work of the educator. 

' The attempt to bring into the school both religious and moral 
instruction side by side is not easy to be done. eligion is to be 
taught by authority ; in the teaching of other bravches it requires 
different methods from religious instruction. They do not work 
~— opis — is ag eg fully in the products of the Ger- 
nm schools. ese two things of religi instruction 
chould be kept distinet g of religious and secular instr 


THIRD DAY.— Mornine Session. 


The Department met at 10 a.m.; President Dough- 
erty in the chair. Music by a mixed class of the Frank- 
lin School, opened the exercises. Prayer was offered by 
Rev. Dr. Richard Edwards of Illinois. 

The first paper was given by Charles W. Eliot, LL.D., Presi- 
dent of Harvard College, Cambridge, Macs. His topic was ‘‘ Sug- 
gestions on keeping down the Average Age of Graduation from 
Public Primary, Grammar, and High Schools, respectively, aad on 
shortening the period from the beginning of the Primary to the end 
of the High School Course.’’ 


_ The condition of the public schools in this country is unques- 
tionably better now than ever before, and yet this aper will con- 
wis some criticisms upon them. He outlined the demands of the 

merican colleges for admission, and said that the requirements 
were more exacting than formerly. He favored the reduction of 
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course cannot be abbreviated to enable students to graduate from 
the college at an earlier age. The increase in pupils in the col- 
leges, schools of science, and universities, in the decade from 1875 
to 1885 was only 23 per cent. Most of the four years’ course in 
the preparatory schools of the highest order are very full, and can- 
not well be made more so. Every program in the primary and 
grammar schools should be condensed and improved. He pre- 
sented a program of studies for 1885, in the secondary schools of 
France,—elassical course,—and also the p m of studies for 
1887, in the Boston grammar schools (for the first three years) 
and the public Latin School of Boston. The French program is 
the stronger and more exacting. A running comparison of the 
two programs is greatly in favor of the French. If we compare 
the French and Boston boys’ work the French boy is far superior. 
Literature is much better taught in the French than in the Amer- 
jean schools. The condition of secondary schools in this country 
is far from satisfactory. It will take years to make the needed 
transformation. ‘This should be our aim. 

The means to be used to improve the elementary schools are 
many. First, we must have better teachers, and they must have a 
better tenure of office. Second, the average skill of the American 
teacher will be improved by increasing the number of skilled male 
teachers. Men take up teaching, more generally, as a life work, 
and the schools need these faithful, professional, and permanent 
workers. Third, teachers’ examinations should be more satisfac- 
tory. 

The making of school programs is an important auxiliary to ed- 
ueation, In the American school the programs are lacking in solid 
meat. It is lack of interest in the school work that ‘‘ wears out ’’ 
the pupil. It will stimulate a pupil more tosolve one problem he can- 
not do than to solve ten that he can accomplish readily. Minds that 
are good at remembering facts merely, are frequently not the best 
ane Present new things if you would fix the attention of the 
pupils. 

Review studies not when just completed, but after they have 
been applied and used. It is an abominable way to require pupils 
to do things this year which in a later period they can perform in 
a tenth of the time. For three years past in both grammar and 
primary grades, the length of time bas exceeded the required time. 

Semi-annaal promotions in many instances do not pro- 
mote. There should be regular annual examinations. Re- 
duction of school hours has gone quite far enough, and should 
be stopped. With proper conditions increased length of hours 
would be safe. Vacation schools are to be commended. They 
help the least favored children. What we wantis to secure a better 
training in a shorter time. 


DISCUSSION, 


James A. MacAlister, Superintendent of Schools, Ph'ladelphia, 
Penn., opeved the discussion, and commended the paper of D>», 
Eliot in the most emphatic wav, 


He had uever beard any more ssmpathetic and ¢ Operative senti- 
ments on elem-utary edacaiion than those expressed by resident 
Eliot. The great aim should be to condeuse and enrich our sehoul 


programs. The ‘syllabus woh d’* is « great gain w g~ graphy 
and history, abridging the use of textb».ks to a cousideravle ex- 
tent. School superintendents need more learning, and more time 
for their work. They should not be mere suimotuasters. 

Superintendent MacAlister covered a wide range of topics, and 
managed tocompliment President Eliot and Harvaid Cu leg- trael:, 
while he succeeded in convincing his hearers that Boston aud New 
England schools had lost their former prestige, and that m-rit had 
gone west, via Philadelphia to the valley of the Mississippi Ki ver. 

Wm. T. Harris, LL.D., of Concord, Mass., followed with an ad- 
dress full of sound wisdom and practical suggestions. ‘he length 
of the course of primary and grammar schools was considered some 
years ago, and eight years was recommended by this Department. 
He favored periodical reviews. ‘They gave the rear pupils an op- 
portunity to clear up many obscure points. ‘‘ Skimming” and pro- 
moting when a pupil is ready for advancing to another grade is 
valuable. It stimulates and keeps the bright pupils on the alert, 
when if left to drift easily along they would lose all interest. 
** Mechanical finish’’ is not by any means thoroughness, This 
process is wrong, and keeps pupils retarded in their course, 


Alaska, 


Hon. Nathan H. R. Dawson, U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, 
of Washington, gave a very entertaining and instructive lecture on 
**Alaska.’’ 

After a short introduction, in which he adverted to the love of ad- 
venture and the desire to explore as primal instincts of the human 
mind, and to the discovery of Behring’s Sea, the Commissioner 
mentioned the early Russian efforts to convert and educate the na- 
tives in Alaska. If it be true that ‘‘ westward the course of empire 
takes its way,’’ the Anglo-American fluod-tide, which began upon 
the Atlantic coast, will eventually overflow Alaska. 

Shall history repeat for Alaska the melancholy tale she has 
already penned respecting the Indians of the United States? Shall 
the millstones of our Christian civilization grind to powder the 
simple children of that Territory ? These problems are to be solved 
in the shadows of the Rocky Mountains and along the coast of the 
Pacific, but the mental and moral responsibility will rest upon 
those who dwell in the richer and more thoughtful parts of the 
country. The American people cannot avoid this problem, and 
shirk the responsility, without injury to their moral sense and fair 
fame. 

He then succinctly explained the marked deficiencies of the law 
regulating the Territory, and reviewed briefly the condition of the 
publie schools, as at present organized. Schools have been estab- 
lished at fourteen places, and, as soon as Congress grants the neces- 
sary money, will be founded at other places. The children now 
taught number 1350. The uative races, endowed by treaty with 
the rights of citizenship, should be prepared by education to appre- 
ciate their new privileges and responsibilities, and their education 
and elevation in the seale of civilization should become the settled 
policy of the government. 

He spoke of the recent removal of Mr. Duncan and his thousand 
Indians from British Columbia to Metlakahtla, in Alaska, where 
they have re-established themselves, and promise to be the nucleus 
of a large, native settlement. He was present at the landing of 
Mr. Duncan at the new place. The address concluded with a 
graphic description of the marvels of Alaskan travel and scenery as 
seen by him during his visit of last year. 

The discussion of the paper was opened by the Governor of the 
Territory of Alaska, who spoke of the area and importance of this 
section of the country. The Alaska of to-day is one of the grand- 
est portions of this land. There is no country that has more varied 
or valuable natural resources. The fisheries are of vast importance, 
and one thousand fish are to be had in our waters belonging to 
Alaska to one on the Banks of Newfoundland. It has the largest 
and best producing gold mines in the world. There are vast forests 
of the best timber in the world. 

The Governor’s address was listened to eagerly. 


A National University. 
President Dougherty announeed the ial committee of five, 
puthorized yesterday, on the question of the establishment of a 
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national university, to report one year hence: Charles S. Young, 
Nevada ; W. E. Sheldom Mass. ; A. S. Draper, New York ; 
Robert Allyn, Illinois; M. A. Newell, Maryland. 


AFTERNOON SEssION. 


The Department met in the High School Hall on O 
street, as per adjournment. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND TEACHER. 


Dr. John E. Bradley, Superintendent.of Schools, Minneapolis, 
Minn., read a very practical and suggestive paper on the topic, 
‘** The Superintendent and Teacher.”’ 


In considering the subject which had been assigned to him, he 
assumed, first, that the superintendent of schools was directed and 
sustained by an intelligent and judicious board of public instruc- 
tion, zealously devoted to the interests of education; and, second, 
that the superintendent was himself possessed of like generous 
qualities and singleness of purpose. Nowhere will a man more con- 
stantly need a keen insight and firm grasp of details. In no other 
position are a kindly appreciation of diverse interests, an abound- 
ing faith in human nature and an indomitable persistence in sound 
convictions more importa. 

The relation of superintendent and teacher should be one of in- 
telligent and cordial codperation. Progress in educational affairs, 
as in all other things, is by organization; by division of responsi- 
bility and differentiation of labor.’ If various departments of work 
are to be successfglly codrdinated, some one must have authority to 
direct them. Unity in results requires unity in direction. In view 
of the fact that the teacher’s average period of service is only two 
years, and that many rooms have a change of teachers every few 
months, the problem of procuring and selecting teachers becomes ex- 
ceedingly important and requires the utmost skill of the superin- 
tendent. Youth, inexperience, crudeness, are among the more 
common, but not always the most serious disqualifications of candi- 
dates. Lack of thorough scholarship ought to be an effectual bar 
te appointment. When the supply of well educated teachers ex- 
ceeds the demand, why should we appoint those who cannot pass 
an examination in the leading academic branches? It should be 
the aim of the superintendent to make the teacher’s tenure of office 
secure during good service; to create an enthusiasm for improved 
results in school work ; to assist teachers to make school so attract- 
ive as to hold pupils till their education can be carried far enough 
to fit them for life. The teacher who scolds and clings to corporal 
punishment has her counterpart in the superintendent who rules 
his little dominion with sharp criticism and a narrow demand that 
all shall teach in the same way. 

Mr. Kennedy of California and Charles S. Young of Nevada ex- 
tended an invitation to the teachers of the country to attend the 
meeting of the National Educational Association. 

The second paper was given by Rev. A. E. Winship, editor of 
the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION of Boston. 


The American school system must prepare itself for the criticism 
of prejudice. It will not stand simply as an aggregate of indepen- 
dent, good schools. An unlimited number of good teachers work- 
ng independently will not make the system secure. While it is 
true that the school is what the teacher is, it is not true that the 
school system is what the teacher is. The teacher is the unit of 
force, not the school committee, not the superintendent. There is 
no power in the world that can make a good school without a good 
teacher; but he may work skillfully, faithfully, heroically, and 
still be helpless in unifying the system. A hard-working teacher 
who does his best needs the assistance of intelligent, discriminating 
supervision. The superintendent is not a boss over the teachers ; 
is not aspy upon them; is not to teach by proxy through them. 
He need not be a better teacher, usually is not as good a one as 
some of those under him. The superintendent occupies a distinct 
and important position; he is to unify the work of all the teachers ; 
to help each to adjust his work to that of the others. Since there 
must be grades, it is of prime importance that each teacher knows 
what his share is to be, as he cannot know it without the assistance 
of intelligent and judicious supervision. If there are five primary 
buildings to feed one grammar, and five grammar to feed one high 
school, and each has a first-class principal there is the more need 
that some one mind shall advise them how best to work effectively. 

All that the superintendent doesein the school is to be done 
through the teacher; he has nothing to do with the pupils directly, 
that is the teacher’s work. He has nothing to do with the parents, 
that is the committee’s work. The committee and teachers ought to 
have little to do with each other except through him. He must be 
an educator in the best sense of the term. The teacher may be 
such, but he does not need to be. Many of the best teachers have 
not been philosophers. If the teacher knows methods he can 
teach without the fundamental principles. But the superintendent 
eannot do good work without having a philosophy; he must know 
all systems, and the working of all experiments, in every city and 
town of importance; he must know how to make his system a suc- 
cess with the teaching force at his command. It takes no skill to 
make good schools if one can choose all the teachers and get the 
best in the state. His method of dealing with teachers must de- 
pend largely upon the kind of teachers at his command. He is to 
concern himself chiefly with the best methods of securing new 
teachers and of dealing with those now in service. He cannot make 
good schools if he must take such material as al interest, 
political or sectarian prejudices inspire the committee to elect. If 
he must take his material from the training school, he must have 
the power to decide whether the candidates for the school give 
reasonable promise of success with training, and that training must 
be equal to the emergency. If he can have the privilege of taking 
teachers of successful experience by seeing them in their schools, 
there is no excuse for his not having the best work. To know how 
to get the best teachers; to direct their work to the best advantage 
with the least friction; to keep them loyal, and not to interfere 
with their individuality is to make a success of the school work of 
a city or town. 

DISCUSSION. 


George Luckey, Supt. of Schools of Pittsburg, Pa., said that the 
superintendent should have qualifications to suit the locality where 
he is to do service. There is one thing every superintendent should 
do, he should work to make the teachers’ calling a profession. 
There is no class of people to-day that is so poorly paid as the 
teacher. It is not the duty of the superintendent to make the 
duties of the teacher unpleasant. It is absurd to require re-exami- 
nations, when a teacher removes from one place to another. They 
should be chosen for life, by good behavior. 

John M. Bloss, Superintendent of City Schools, Topeka, Kas., 
followed, and stated some of the difficulties attending the transfer 
of pupils from one grade to another, withont loss of time. This 
often retards the progress of the pupils. The superintendent should 
unify the work so as to avoid this loss. 





. R. Baker, Superintendent of City Schools of Savannah, Ga. : 
If the teacher in hig or her relation could but realize the great re- 


sponsibility they assume, they would do their work in a way that 
would require the most conscientious discharge of their duty. 

Zalmon Richards of Washington objected to the statement that it 
was not essential that a superintendent should be a good practical 
teacher himself. He thought the superintendent should be a 
model teacher. 

Mr. Winship closed the discussion, and said the great work of 
the superintendent is to unify the work of the teachers — of course 
the superintendent can generally teach well. The work of the 
superintendent is definite and distinct, not that of being a teacher. 


Resolution of Thanks. 


_ B. F. Tweed of Boston, Chairman of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, reported the following, which were unanimously adopted : 
Whereas, This has been one of the largest meetings in the history of 
the Department of Superintendence, with specially favorable accommo. 
dations for the holding of meetings, and attention to the comfort and 
aye of guests, with the very general attendance of those invited 
articipate in the exercises; therefore, 
Resolvet, That the thanks of the department are hereby ex- 
tended those railroads that have grauted reduced rates; the pro- 
ey of the Ebbitt House for reduction of rate and uniform courtesy ; 
he Board of School Trustees for the use and care of halls, and for the 
special courtesy of dismissing the schools on Thursday afternoon, that 
we might meet the teachers of the city ; the United States Commis- 
sioner of Education for the interest manifested in our comfort; and 
the several speakers who have at their own charges been in attend- 
ance, presenting carefully prepared papers, and participating in dis- 
cussions that must be of great service to the cause of education. 
B. F. Tweep, Chairman. 
SOLQYON PALMER, 


EVENING SEsSION. 


The Department met at 7.30 at Franklin Hall, Presi- 


dent Dougherty in the chair. 


The committee on an International Copyright Law was an- 
nounced as follows: W. E. Sheldon of Mass. ; E. O. Lyte of Penn. ; 
Henry A. Wise of Maryland; H. M. La Follette of Soaieas w. 
R. Thigpen of Georgia. 

The following resolution was introduced by Supt. J. A. B. 
Lovett, and adopted. 

Resolved, That this Department bears emphatic testimony to the 
continued value of the United States Bureau of Education to the 
teaching profession, to the wise conduct of the office under the present 
Commissioner, to the faithful and efficient service of his subordinates, 
and also to the great value of its recent contributions to American 
educational history, which it is hoped will be continued in the line 
that has been so successfully commenced. 


Also a resolution favoring a law authorizing the transmission 
through the U. S. mails, without limitations on the intervals of 
issue, of all catalogues of all institutions of learning, and all annual 
reports, and minutes of religious, educational, and benevolent asso- 
ciations, and urging upon members of Congress the passage of such 
an enactment as manifestly just, proper, and in the interest of in- 
telligence. 


National Aid to Education. 


The topic for the evening was ‘‘ National Aid to Education,”’ 
and the first paper was read by J. A. B. Lovett of Alabama. 

The large colored population in many of our states present a 
strong plea for Federal aid to education. In fifteen states, and 
the District of Columbia, there are 1,857,472 colored children 
within the public school age. While in many of these states the 
public school terms, for each race, do not exceed three months in 
the year, and while there is no discrimination between the school 

pulation of the two races, so far as the application of the school 

und is concerned, the colored people labor under the great disad- 
vantage of not being able to supplement their portion of the fund, 
thereby enabling them to secure the best possible instruction and 
longer school terms. The educational advantages of these people, 
therefore, are circumscribed by the meager sums apportioned to 
them from the public school funds. 

I am of the opinion that the granting of Federal aid to educa- 
tion, as proposed in the measure now before Congress, would prove 
to be a great economic measure to the general government, the 
final and aggregate results of which would be millions of our ig- 
norant youth taught and trained into useful and honorable citizen- 
ship, the inherent value of which, to the whole country, would far 
exceed the capital proposed to be invested. This observation is 
made in view of the difference between educated and uneducated 
labor; intelligent and ignorant suffrage; competent and ineom- 
petent jurors. 

I am quite sure that public education on a more liberal basis is 
the only solution to the ‘‘capital and labor’’ question now so 
seriously threatening our country, and the only means by which 
the spirit of communism and anarchism is to be driven from our 
land. For, although the source of these troubles may be traceable 
to a few well-informed agitators, the dangerous sentiments promul- 
gated by them find a lodgment only in the minds of the ignorant, 
who are led into the deepest prejudices and distrust concerning the 
nature and value of our free institutions. 

I view the measure in question as being a great national move- 

ment for the educational improvement of the whole country. ‘The 
broad and generous provisions of the bill, its vital connection with 
the future of the American Union, and the fact that it is supported 
by those who are among the ablest statesmen of the great political 
parties, show that its conception was non-partisan, and that its ad- 
vocacy is free from party considerations, 
I do not believe, as has been s by some of the opponents 
of this measure, that Federal aid to education will have a tendency 
to cause our educating committees to relax their efforts in the cause 
of public education. On the other hand, the proposed aid, coupled 
as it is with the condition that the states accepting it shall appro- 
priate an amount equal to that received, will certainly cause the states 
to do all in their power, for they will understand that every dollar 
appropriated by them in this direction will amount to two dollars, 
until the maximum amount of the apportionment to each state shall 
have been reached. 

The rapid growth and prosperity of the South may lead some to 
conclude that the Southern states do not need the educational aid 
pioposed. But let us remember that, while a few of the Southern 
states are attracting so much attention to their vast resources, there 
are yet many which are not so favored. Let us bear in mind, fur- 
thermore, that the wealth of the more favored sections, is gathered 
into the magic cities of the South, and its influence is but slightly 
felt in the rural districts. Public education in these thriving cities 
is generally well sup , while the country schools are sadly in 
need of assistance. The educational condition of the whole South 
is well expressed in the following brief abstract from the inaugural 
address of Hon. Thomas Seay, the present governor of Alabama: 

** The state (Alabama) has not failed to doher duty. We would 
blazon it to the world that we do appropriate about one third of our 
revenue to the cause of education, and yet we recognize that the 
oe Ses net Re oe ee Be 
The following is taken from the advance sheets of Hon. Solomon 
Palmer’s report, State Superintendent of Education of Alabama : 
‘* Just now the South needs assistance as she has never needed it 
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may be fitted for intelligent citizenship and useful lives; and with- 
out assistance from the general government, I fear the state will 
never be able to give thousands of her children, now verging into 
manhood and womanhood, that education so necessary to qualify 
them for usefulness, to make them ornaments in society and bene- 

tors to mankind.”’ 
tthe discussion of Federal aid to education has developed the 
fact of the existence of a non-progressive and anti-American spirit, 
in the minds of some of our people. Senator Morgan, a few days 
ago, gave utterance to such words as naturally lead us to the con- 
clusion that he, together with those whose views he represents, is in 
direct opposition to all efforts for the education of the masses. He 
said: ** The education of the children of Alabama would be safer 
in the hands of the fathers and mothers of the state than in the 
hands of the teachers.’’ When we remember that about half the 
fathers and mothers in Alabama cannot read and write, and that 
three fourths of the remaining half have a very limited education, 
there is but one construction we can put upon Senator Morgan’s re- 
mark, and that is, all efforts to educate the masses should be dis- 
couraged. May we never see the day when such baneful senti- 
ments shall gain a foothold in America. 

A. P. Marble, Superintendent of Schools of Worcester, Mass., 
was the next speaker, and took ground against the bill known as 
the Blair bill, which has just passed the Senate of the United States 


by a vote of 39 in favor to 29 against. 

Alexander Hogg, Superintendent of Schools of Fort Worth, 
Texas, made an egtended illustrative and pungent address, which 
will appear in an early issue of THE JOURNAL. 

Mr. Evans, Superintendent of Schools, Augusta, Ga., closed the 
discussion with a vigorous address in favor of national aid for the 
schools, 

The Department then adjourned sine die. 


THE WASHINGTON EXHIBIT. 


The exhibit of the Washington schools, given in connection with 
the Department of Superintendence, under the direction of Supt. 
W. B. Powell, was the most complete in its suggestiveness and in 
the record of the work done in a given time that has ever come 
under our eyes. It consisted of specimens of pupils’ work since 
the first of September in form study, drawing, and manual training 


in the white schools of the District. 

In the primary schools the work of the first and second grades 
was shown by various forms molded in clay, and also by forms 
constructed by folding paper. The work of the third and fourth 
grades was represented by larger forms molded in clay, based on 
the sphere, ovoid, and cylinder, and by ornamental forms, such as 
designs in geometric figures accompanied by drawings of the designs 
with applications of these forms constructed in cloth, as penwipers 
and pincushions. Much of the lesser work of the school, such as 
stick-laying, was not exhibited. 

In grammar schools the work of the fifth, sixth, seventh, and 
zighth grades, was illustrated by working drawings of geometric 
solids,and of objects based on them ; by developments made from these 
working drawings; by the objects themselves constructed on heavy 
paper or cardboard, all representing schoolroom work. There was 
spontaneous work consisting of various objects made by pupils at 
home, such as pocketbooks in paper, leather, plush, and velvet; 
bonbon boxes of various shapes, sizes, and colors; card-baskets, 
toy-houses, etc. ; also a set of models made of selected woods coiled 
and polished. ‘There were also object drawings of groups of these 
models, 

In the high school construction was represented by sheets of geo- 
metric drawings, of orthographic and isometric projections, of me- 
chanical perspective of the plans, elevations, and developments of 
various complicated forms, shade and shadow; also by specimens 
of work from the school of carpentry; representation by drawings 
from objects in outline and crayon; drawings from casts of fruit 
and foliage; drawings of flowers from nature: decoration by de- 
signs in outline and in color from natural forms and historical 
ornament in color. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 








MICHIGAN.—At a meeting of the Board of Regents M. U., 
held the 17th ult., Prof. Burke A. Hinsdale of Cleveland, former 
president of Hiram College, Ohio, was elected to the professorship 
of Science and Art of Education, made vacant by the resignation of 
[See editorial. } 

Dr. Henry F. Lyster of Detroit was elected to the place in the 
medical faculty, made vacant by the death of Dr. Palmer. 





State Editor, LeRoy D. Brown, Reno. 

NEVADA.—Reno, Carson, Gold Hill, Virginia and Lake Tahoe 
are points of interest worthy of the consideration of eastern 
teachers proposing to visit the Pacific Coast next July. It will 
take but two days ‘‘todo’’ all these places ; and to see Reno, Carson 
and Lake Tahoe will censume but a single twenty-four hours. 
Teachers and their friends who are coming to San Francisco via the 
Central Pacific or returning home by the same route, will be given 
stop-overs at Reno and Truckee —at Reno going, and Truckee re- 
turning. From Reno the route will be to Carson, Gold Hill and 
Virginia, returning to Carson, thence to Truckee via Lake Tahoe. 
From Truckee the route will be to Lake Tahoe, Carson, Gold Hill 
and Virginia, thence to Carson and Reno. The cost of this side 
trip need not exceed seven dollars, and we can guarantee the worth 
of the money to all who will make it. First, there is Reno, where 
may be seen the Nevada State University and the State Hospital for 
the Insane, the beautiful Truckee River and the hot springs adja- 
cent to the town, the campoodies of the Piute and Washoe Indians, 
and a fertile valley of 50,000 acres of well cultivated land. Next 
comes the state capital with its United States mint, the State 
Urphans’ Industrial School and the penitentiary. In the indus- 
trial school may be seen girls of ten and twelve years of age able 
to do all kinds of plain sewing and capable of preparing a dinner. 

We think it would surprise Professor Rickoff of New York, to 
see how the industrial idea not only shoots, but blossoms and bears 
fruit, in the little city named for Kit Carson. Near the Nevada 
State Penitentiary is a thick stratum of sandstove in which are 


found great numbers r 
the world, These fossils are greatly~ prized 
ums in Europe. It will pay 


1 ith him. After ' i 
Geld Hil ad Virginia are located. Here are the richest silver 


mines in the world, and consequently one of the greatest sights on 


ye ty three hundred feet below the level of the reer] 
of Virginia, hundreds of miners may be seen at work with pick an 

shovel garnering the precious metal. These men toil in an an 
phere so hot that they can live only when, by means of hose, co ‘ 
water is turned on them. The mines on the Comstock are con 


by the famous Satro Tunnel, which, like a great railroad 
ang tl cities, unites the various mines. A ride on the +s 
Tunnel railway is something to experience. Then ame 6 6 
stage ride from Carson to Tahoe up and over the Sierras, whic ° 
worth crossing the continent to take. But what shall we as 
Lake Tahoe, the gem of the Occident. The subject beggars . 
scription. We must not touch it except to say that it is as muc 
superior to Lake George, as the Sierras are loftier than the moun- 
tains at Fort Edward and Ticonderoga. Fellow teachers, don’t 
fail to see what you can of Nevada when you come West next sum- 


mer. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. mad 

Ou10.—An interesting and profitable meeting of the Tri-County 
Teachers’ Association, p tet of Wayne, Ashland, and Medina 
Counties, was held on the 17th ult. at Ashland. ‘The address of 
welcome was delivered by H. C. Haithcove ; response by Chas. E. 
Stoaks. Papers were read by Mrs. D. B. Powell, 5. Thomas, Miss 
Mary Sproot, and others. Wallace Bruce, of New York City, de- 
livered an evening lecture,—‘* Ready Wit.”’ 

The Monnot Bill for the publication of school books by the state 
passed the Senate with but one dissenting vote. 

See editorial on Supt. B. A. Hinsdale. 

Geo. A. Howard and wife, Cincinnati, Supt. H. W. Compton 
and wife, Toledo, and C. C. Davidson, Alliance, attended the re- 
cent meeting of the Department of Superintendence at Washington. 

Organizations are springing up all over the state for the Centen- 
nial Exposition, to be held at Columbus, from Sept. 4 to Oct. 
17. There aresixteendepartments. Education comes second in the 
list. It is expected that every grade of school work, from the kin- 
dergarten to the college inclusive, will be represented. Vast sams 
of money will be expended in putting the grounds at Colambus in 
condition to accommodate the various exhibits. 

The Albaugh Bill for township supervision of schools has only to 
pass the House of Representatives to become a law. 





State Editor, W. EDGAR TAYLOR, Peru. 

NEBRASKA.—We are indebied to Prof. W. E. Andrews, of 
Hastings College, for the notes from which we take the following : 

The Central Nebraska Teachers’ Association met at Hastings, 
Feb. 10 and 11; Prof. G. M. Whicher, Hastings College, president, 
and Miss Hattie Snodgrass, secretary. Dr. Britt, of Hastings, lect- 
ured in the Presbyterian Church, Friday evening, Feb. 10; subject, 
‘*The Teacher.’? At 10.30 a. m. on Saturday the Association as- 
sembled in the high school building. Prin. W. H. Skinner, of 
Crete, read a paper,—‘‘ Progress in Grading the Country Schools 
of Nebraska.’’ ‘This paper showed conclusively that this work can 
be done, and that it is progressing rapidly in many counties. The 
paper was approved by vote of the Association, and the committee 
on grading the country schools continued. Prin. J. R. McKee, of 
Clay Centre, read an able paper on ‘‘ Education and its Errors.’’ 
Professor Monlux of Hastings reported the resources of the Asso- 
ciation as nothing and liabilities $15. Assoviation adjourned free 
of debt. ‘‘ Institute Methods’’ was the subject of the paper pre- 
sented by Prin. J. S. Van Eaton, of Fairmont. The discussion of 
this paper was led by Professor Chamberlain of Fairfield College, 
Fairfield. Prof. W. E. Andrews presented a paper on ‘‘ ‘Teachers’ 
Institutes.’’ This paper awakened a very earnest and lively dis- 
cussion, participated in by Professors Monlux, Whicher, and Gil- 
bert of Hastings, Hubbell and Chamberlain of Fairfield, Superin- 
tendents Hursh of Clay County and Allyn of Adams County, and 
Editor Sublette of the Nebraska Teacher. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted : 

I, That we reaffirm our decision in favor of a graded course for use 
of Institutes, and endorse the recommendations made in Mr, Andrews’ 
paper on “ Teacher's Institutes.” 

Il. That for the time being we heartily commend to county superin 
tendents and institute workers the use as far as possible, of the man- 
ual issued by the State Superiptendent, believing that at the present 
time, any system though imperfect is a step in advance. 

Ill. That we hereby express our approval of any attempt to secure 
state legislation which shall require that institute instructors secure a 
State license, and that county superiutendents shall hold at leasta 
first-grade certificate. 

A motion prevailed unanimously to extend an invitation to the 
Nebraska State Teachers’ Association to hold its meeting for 1889 
in the city of Hastings. Prof. W. E. Andrews was delegated to 
present said invitation. 

The Association adjourned to meet in Fairmont on the second 
Saturday in May, 1888. 


WIsconsiIN.—The spring institutes for 1888 are as follows: 


County. ace, Time. Duration. 
Burnett, Grantsburg, February 20, 1 week. 
Pierce, Ellsworth, March 12, 1 week. 
Vernon, Viroqua, March 12, 1 week. 
Vernon, Hillsborough, March 19, 1 week. 
Green, : Albany, March 19, 2 weeks, 
St. Croix, New Richmond, March 19, 1 week 
Fond du Lac, Brandon, March 19, 1 week. 
Polk, Clear Lake, March 19, 1 week. 
Kewaunee, Kewaunee, March 26 2 weeks 
St. Croix, Baldwin, March 26, 1 week 
Clark, Neillsville, March 26, 1 week. 
Jefferson, Fort Atkinson, March 26, 1 week. 
Fond du Lac, Fond du Lae, March 26, 1 week. 
La Crosse, West Salem, March 26, 1 week. 
Sauk, Ironton, April 2, 1 week. 
Trempealeau, Osseo, April 2, 1 week, 
Dodge, ; Horicon, April 2, 1 week 
Dane, Ist dist, Stoughton, April 2 lw k. 
Dane, 2d dist., Oregon, April 2. 1 co 
Marinette, Marinette, April 9. 1 acne 
Price, Phillips, May 14, 1 week, 





(Continued on page 141.) 
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TEACHERS’ EXCURSION 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA 


TION, AT SAN Francisco, CAL., JULY, 1888. 


— 


A Specran Train oF PULLMAN Cars will leave 
Boston, Friday, July 6, in the afternoon, running through 
to Niagara Falls, arriving there for breakfast next morn- 
ing, the 7th, where special rates have been made for this 
Excursion for carriage hire and tolls. The day will be 
spent there, and the train will leave in the afternoon in 
season to reach Chicago for breakfast on Sunday, the 8th, 
and the day will be spent there, leaving in the evening 
about 7.30, running through to Denver via Council Bluffs 
and Omaha, reaching the former place on Tuesday, the 
10th, in the morning, where a stop of two or three days 
will be made to give the Excursionists an opportunity to 
visit all places of interest, Colorado Mountains, Manitou, 
Colorado Springs, Garden of the Gods, Pike’s Peak, Clear 
Creek Caiion, Georgetown, Leadville, Black Cafion, Mar- 
shall Pass, Silver Plume, ete., ete. 

It is understood that special Low Excursion Rates 
will be made from Denver to all of the above places. 
Leaving Denver, the route will run along the base 
of the Rocky Mountains to Cheyenne, crossing the Rock- 
ies at Sherman, where is situated the famous Ames Mon- 
ument, and passing through Laramie, Rock Creek, 
Fort Steele, Rawlins, Rock Springs, Green River, Evans- 


ton, and the grand and magnificent scenery of Weber 


Cafion, with its Devil’s Slide, ete., ete., and Ogden to 
Salt Lake City, where the Sunday can be very pleasantly 
spent in the churches, visiting the Lake, the Tabernacle, 
Tithing House, Brigham Young’s Grave, Fort Douglass, 
etc., ete. 

Leaving Salt Lake City on Sunday evening, passing 
Kelton, Palisade, Battle Mountain, Winnemucca, Reno, 
and over the Sierra Nevada Mountains, via Sacramento 
to San Francisco, they arrive there on Monday, the 16th, 
in the morning,—the first session of the National Educa- 
tional Association opening on Tuesday, the 17th, and 
continuing through the week. 

Special low rates have been made to visit all places of 
interest on the Pacific Coast, Yosemite, Big Trees, Mon- 
terey, Santa Cruz, and Southern California. 

The rate for tickets from Boston to San Francisco and 
return, good for 90 days, from July 1, or thereabouts, 
good to return same route (or others to be hereafter des- 
ignated), will be, as near as can be learned at present, 
$93.75. Pullman Car fare for double berth, suitable for 
two persons, from Boston to San Francisco onLy, $21.00 ; 
Section, $42.00; State Room, $79.00 (accommodating 
five persons). 

To those who desire to return from San Francisco via 
the New Shasta Route to Portland, Oregon, via Mount 
Shasta and thence over the Northern Pacific Railway 
via Tacoma and the Cascade Mountain Division, or 
via the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company, 
on the Company’s railway or steamers (Columbia River 
line) through Spokane Falls, Lake Pend d’Orielle, Helena, 
Bozeman, and Livingston (where parties diverge to visit 
the Wonderland of America, the Yellowstone National 
Park), Miles City, Billings, Bismarck, Jamestown, and 
the great wheat farms of Dakota to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, thence down the Mississippi River, passing Lake 
Pepin to La Crosse and Kilborn City (where are situated 
the beautiful Dells of the Wisconsin), through Milwau- 
kee to Chicago, the rate will be $15.00 additional. 

Tickets will be good to stop off at any point west of 
the Missouri River going or returning. 

Dining Cars will be run on the routes from Niag- 
ara Falls to Omaha, and Portland, Oregon, to Chicago. 
Hotel Restaurants are run by the Pacific Hotel Co. 





from Omaha to San Francisco. (See announcement, page 142.) 
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Missourt.—The third term of the Warrens- 
burg Normal School opened with 80 new students 
enrolled, making an attendance of 576, the largest 
in the history of the school. This makes, includ- 
ing the practice department, a daily attendance of 
600. 
St. Louis.—The district board of Turners has 
taken steps to perpetuate the German language in 
this city. Their plan is to organize German classes 
at each Turner hall in the city and suburbs. A 
central board will exercise control, engage teach- 


ers, and generally provide for the education of 


German children or English-speaking children 
whose parents desire them to acquire a knowledge 
of the boycotted tongue. 

A committee of ladies from the W. C. T. U. 
will seek a hearing before the Course of Study 
Committee to advocate the continuance of the study 
of physiology in the public schools. The re- 
trenchment committee has made several important 
changes in the duties of officers of the board. 

Doniphan is to have a new public school build- 
ing that will cost $10,000. 





Urau.—From Superintendews Anderson’s re- 
port of Weber County schools we learn that there 
are 4,329 children of school age in the county, 
und the enrollment is 3,299. Besides this enroll- 
ment there must be about seven hundred pupils 
in nine private schools in the county. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The item published in this department Feb. 
16, beginning ‘* Dana S. Marshall, principal of,’’ 
should have read, Dana G. Marble, principal of 
the high school, Hillsboro Bridge, died recently of 
heart disease. He was a graduate of Phillips Ex- 
eter Academy, in the class of ’83, and spent three 
years at Dartmouth, class of ’87. 

— Miss Mary L. Stewart, of Franklin, has re- 
cently been elected teacher of a grammar school in 
Middletown, Conn. Last year she taught in the 
N. H. State Normal School. 

— Supt. O. S. Williams has been unanimously 
reélected at Nashua, with an increase of salary. 
By a conscientious discharge of his duty he has 
merited the respect and esteem of all who have 
been associated with him. 

— Mr. Channing Folsom has been reélected 
superintendent of schools at Dover, and his salary 
fixed at $1,600, with $200 extra for horse hire. 
Mr. Frank H. Pease has been elected principal of 
the Sawyer evening school. 


VERMONT. 


President Ezra Brainerd, of Middlebury Col- 
lege, has been appointed one of the board of exam- 
iners for Andover Theological Seminary. The 
examinations oceur March 13 and 14, and June 
11 and 12. 

— Rev. M. L. Severance, principal of Burr & 
Burton Seminary, Manchester, has accepted the 
eall of the First Congregational Church at Ben- 
nington Center to become its pastor, entering 
upon his new duties the first Sunday inJune. Mr. 
Severance was a classmate and intimate college 
friend of Hon. E. J. Phelps, Minister to England. 

— B. L. Brown, of the senior class of Middle- 
bury College, has been chosen principal of Sher- 
man Academy at Moriah, N. Y. 

— The Normal School Instruction Commission 
met at White River Junction last week. Judge 
Ross was chosen chairman, and Supt. Dartt, sec- 














other line of school work. The articles exhibited 
included many fine wood-cut articles by the boys, 
and crochet work and painting by the girls. 


CONNECTICUT, 


— New Haven reports 11,000 seats and 13,000 
children enrolled in her public schools. The city 
district has voted to build two schoolhouses on 
new sites to accommodate this overflow, and also 
to build a new grammar school building in place 
of the old Webster school. 

+ On account of pressure of other duties, Supt. 
Dutton has decided to withdraw from the position 
of state manager for the National Educational As- 
sociation, for the trip to San Francisco, and Mr. 
G. B, Hurd, principal of Winchester School, New 
Haven, will take charge of the Connecticut party. 

— Bridgeport people believe in encouraging the 
teachers and the pupils by lending their presenee 
on all public days. Over 600 attended the exhibi 
tion given in celebration of Lowell’s birthday, by 
the pupils of the eighth grade, at Congress street, 
in the High School hall. Perhaps one of the 
most interesting features of an excellent program 
was the reading of an autograph letter from the 
beloved poet in response to a previous communica- 
tion from the class through one of its brightest 
members. 

. a 





GENERAL EPITOME. 


[From Feb. 23 to Feb. 29.] 
— Floods in western Massachusetts. 
— Publication of the fisheries treaty. 
— National Opera Company disbanded. 
— The Porte refuses to occupy Bulgaria. 
— Opening of the Dominion Parliament. 
— Senate passes the Nicaragua Canal bill. 
— The fisheries treaty will not be ratified. 
— President and his wife take a trip to Florida. 
— Death of G. H. Corliss of steam-engine fame. 
— Gideon Nye, U. S. vice-consul at Canton, is 
dead. 
— A comet reported in the southern hemi- 
sphere. 
— Nova Scotians dissatisfied with the fisheries 
treaties. 
— The Crown Prince undergoes another critical 
operation. 
— The Sultan of Morocco sends an envoy to 
the Pope. 
— Dynamite explosion at Duluth; 18 injured 
and 8 killed. 
— Mr. Flynn, M. P., sentenced to three weeks’ 
imprisonment. 
— Big strike on the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy Railroad. 
— Mr. Blaine again states that he will not be- 
come a candidate. 
— Death of W. W. Corcoran, the well-known 
Wasbington banker. 
— Premier Flourens elected to the French 
Chamber of Deputies. 
— The Law and Order Leagues in national con- 
vention at Philadelphia. 
— The Democratic National Convention will 
meet July 5, in St. Louis. 
— Thirty lives lost at South Vallejo, Cal., by 
the explosion of a ferry boat. 
— Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy attacked by 
Labouchere and defended by Gladstone. 
— President Diaz revokes a grant of millions of 
dollars’ worth of land in Mexico to the Interna- 
tional Company of Hartford, Conn. 








retary of the board. Much time and di on 
was given to the subject before the commission, 
and plans were laid for the proper investigation 
into the needs of the schools and the state. The 
next meeting will be held at Rutland, March 26. 
E. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— The recent exhibition of industrial work in 
the Gifford School at East Stoughton, Mr. Elmer 
L. Curtiss, principal, was of a character that 
ought to.influence favorably and strongly, in a 
local way, the growing sentiment which so heartily 
indofses the principles of this new school innova- 
tion. The children’s handiwork, as here exhib- 
ited, evidenced a degree of skill, patience, and 
perseverance, that is seldom as noticeable in any 





CRUBE’S METHOD. 
Scarcely any book, except the Bible or the Diction- 
ary, is more frequently seen on the primary teacher’s 
table than Prof. SOLDAN’s concise yet thorough 
discussion -of the celebrated GRUBE METHOD of 
teaching Primary Arithmetic. A new and beautiful 
edition of this popular work has just been published, 
which sells at the old price of 30 cts. Address 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


18 Wabash Avenue, or 30 Franklin Street, 
HICAGO. BOSTON. 


[Note additions from week to week.; 


VACANCIES. 
We have the following vacancies on our books for 
Fall. These are vasanens reported by the teachers 
now holding the positions, by members of school 





bo ach-| The date after each indicates when the teacher is 
meg ye We Same one pay wanted,to begin. In each case our recommendation 


been asked to recommend teachers for these places, | is requested by the authorities : 


ers, and by superintendents. 


but can refer teachers to them. 
Latin Professorship, College, $2500. Mathematics, 


$1600. High School Evincigaieht , $1900. Same, | Natural History, 
rin 


$1600. Another $1000. Su 
other, $1500. Lady High 
Sciences, $1500. 

Modern 


tendency, $2200. An- 


Languages, April 1) College ; Chemistry 
and y ; 2000 ; er in Normal College (soon) ; 
5 Tees, Colles, Fall : Greek. S 5 Cotege. Ae ee and Mathematics, Normal (April or Fall) ;| For 9 or 10 


(Fall) igh tincipal igh School, [Indiana 


Supt., 

M y e 

glish Com oot 
rincipal, 

Ladies’ Seminary, West, $1200 


sition, Lady, $1000 (Fall) ; 


; ete., e 


Will it : Tonic-Sol-fa, teacher 
not pay you to write for circulars and learn —_ i all; Principal Primary Sc 
$1 all). 


what we are doing to help teachers? 


hool Principalship, $800, | lady preferred) ; in West, Grammar Grade, $700; In- 


e, $650 (Fall). PRICES. 
eee al Department, College (April or Fall) ;| For 3, 4, or 5 Tables. ... ° ae per set, postpaid. | od 5 Tables. «+++ ++e+r+ee +++ ones per set, postpaid. 
. . . “ o 


ichigan. Logg 7 German, High hichnol geno; Vocal and Inetramental i Musie, Gotle Bouth (at 
odern Langua; es, H h School. $850; College Presi-| once or Fall) ; ree mary, Interm 
dent (Minister Greterred), (Fall) 1500-$ 200 be =. Grammar teachers for Colorado, (Fall) $600 to $750; 

+4 J 


; 1); Primary and Kindergarten training teacher; 
ye 4 ~ i eee See land, Telexraph A ihe Latin’, College (Fall) 
all) 5 





Three Prizes for Teachers. 


One Prize of $30, for the best Essay on the 
“Work of Teachers’ Agencies, and the Advantages 
they Offer to the Profession.” The Essay to contain 
not more than 4000 words. All Essays sent will be 
considered as our i gated and subject to publica- 
tion. In order that there may be no chance for partial- 
ity, each teacher sending manuscript must _ with 
a nom de plume and not disclose his or her identity 
till after the decision is made. 


A Prize of $20, tothe one sending us the lar- 
gest numberof vacancies or probable vacancies for 
the present season (ending Sept. ist). 1. No report 
of a vacancy will be counted which is not sent in 
time for us to correspond with the authorities be- 
fore an election. That is, if an election occurs within 
six days of the time such report is made (and we have 
not had time to recommend a teacher for the place) 
the report will not be counted. 2. All information 
sent us in this way will be considered strictly confi- 
dential, and the name of the one sending it will not 
be mentioned. 3. Reports of vacancies in subordi- 
nate positions (Primary and Grammar grade) in 
such cities as Boston, New York, Chicago, ete.—z ny 
city over 100,000—will not be counted. 

A Prize of $10, to the teacher finding the lar- 
gest number of grammatical errors in onr book of 
testimonials. (A copy will be sent free to any one on 
application.) 


Address 
TEACHERS’ CvU-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 State Street, CHICAGO. 





[Note additions from week to week.] 
VACANCIES. 


We have the following vacancies now on our list. 


Superintendency and Principalship in West, $1600 

(Fall's) ; Mathematics in Colle e, $2000 trail 88) ; 
potege. $1800 ( all); Physies, $ 

(Fall); German, Greek, and Latin, College (German 


Professor 0 
ege, South (at 


French and German, Western College, Lady, (now 


Greek. Col- 


Latin and 
hool, West, 


Address 








— Italy will coéperate with England and Aus- 
tria in any action pertaining to Bulgaria. 

— According to the Berlin medical reports the 
Crown Prince has but three months to live. 

— L. B. Nash, of Arkansas, appointed a justice 
of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 





GOOD WAGES —A DOLLAK AN HOUR. 


Ee 


$98 Sewing Machine Fra 


We want one person in every village, town and tewnship, te 
in their homesa line of our ART SAMPLES; to those whe 
keep and simply show these samples to those who call, we will send, 
free, the very best Sewing Machine manufactured iv the world, with 
all the attachments. This machine 1s made after the SINGER patents, 
which have expired. Before the patents run out, this style machine, 
with the attachments, was sold for ; it now sells for $50. Reader, ¢ 
itmay seem to you the most WONDBRFUL THING ON EARTH, 
but you can secure one of these machines ABSOLUTELY FREE 
vided your application comes in first, fom your locality, and if you 
will keep in your home and show to those who call, a set ef our 










For 6, 7, or 8 


elegant and unequaled art samples. We donot ask you te shew 
these samples for more than two months, and then the 

your own property. The art samples are sent to you ABSOLUTELY 
FREE of cost. How can we do all this?—easily enough! We 

as much as $2,000 or $3,000 in trade from even a small place, 

our art ples have r ined where they could be seen fora month 
@rtwo. We need one person in each locality, all over the country, 
and take this means of securing them at once. Those who write te 
us at once, will secure, FREE, the very best Sewing Machine maau- 


Enterprising, ambitious people of both sexes and 
all ages should at once write to Stinson & Co., Port- 
land, Maine, learning thereby, by return wail, 
how they can make $1 per hour and upwards, and 
live at home. You are started free. Capital not 
needed. Work pleasant and easy; all can do it. 

All is new and free; write and see; then if you ae aie an ae particalace FREE by Secure 
eonclude not to go to work, no harm is done. A mail. Write at ence; « postal card on which to write to us will cost 


° A you bat one cent, and after you know all, should you comelude to 
rare opportunity. Grand, rushing success rewards no further, why no harm is done. Wonderful as it seems, you aod 
every worker. augusta. Maine. 


: . 
Drawing and Perspective. 
sn nana Sramaing in Seean'e Soteans lanasirenie Wish upward of tee toon 


dred woodcuts and diagrams. t2mo, $1.75. 


EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE.—‘The purpose of this work is to furnish such information 
on Elementary Art Education as is not likely to be met with in any other compact form. It has 
been prepared under the guiding principle that all true education consists in the cultivation of the judg- 
ment. Books of Examples, good and bad, are in abundance; but the language of art,—avy more than 
Greek or German,—is not to learned by merely copying its signs. Art has its grammatical elements 
and rules and should be studied in its exact delineative and intellectual aspect, as well as in its more emo- 
tional expressions.” 

BOSTON LITERARY WORLD. —“ Walker's Handbook of Drawing is by far the most intelligent, 
perspicuous, and eg work of its kind which we have seen this long while. In fact we do not 
remember its equal. In plan and manner it is especially well adapted for a textbook, and its profuse illus- 
trations are a great help in conveying the author's idea.” 

BOSTON COURIER.— “It furnishes, in compact form, just such information on elementary art 
eenceee as 4. student needs in order to enable him to make truthful and significant outlines and draw- 
ngs from models. 


THE ESSENTIALS OF PERSPECTIVE. with numerous illustrations 
drawn by the Author. By L. W. MILLER, Principal of the School of Indus- 
trial Art of the Pennsylvania Museum, Philadelphia. 1! volume, oblong 
Svo, $1.50. ' 

This work combines the results of long experience and ripe judgment. The style is clear, direct, and 

practical, and the instructions are happily supplemented by numerous drawings, which, the author informs 

us, are the same that he has used for many years in teaching perspective from the blackboard. 

JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. — “ The illustrations with which the book abounds make it of unusual 

value to the teacher. The mechanical and typographical make-up of the book is without defect. It is just 

the book to place in the hands of a young person with a natural bent toward art.” 

N. Y. SUN. — “It is an admirable manual of instruction, containing numerous illustrations by the 

author. He has simplified his work by leaving out of it unessential things with the object of making more 

clear the really important truths of perspective.” 

















a*e These books will be supplied to teachers at SPECIAL NET RATES. 
cerning copies for examination and terms of introduction. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS, Publishers, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York. 


Correspondence is solicited con- 








QVE STION*IOOlANSWER:‘IOOl* QVESTION 
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Thousand and One Questions and Answers. 


These Question Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing for Examinations, for reviewing 
Pupils in School, or for use as Reference Books. They can be sold in every family that has children to 


educate. The author of these books is an experienced teacher. 

On U. S. History ..+...ceecee ceseceee Hathaway, 50c.| On English Grammar. .....+++-++: Hathaway, 50c. 
© GeOgraphny... -cese csvcveeseeeccers ™ 60c.| “ Physiology and Hygiene -....-.- - 50c. 
© Arithmette, .o0..-s0-e+00+ eneereesee + 50c.; “ Theory and Practice of Teaching 7 50c. 


Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 


Campbell’s Economic School Register. 
(COPYRIGHTED.) 
In very attractive Board Covers, removable insides .....++-seeceeesees seeeeee se-eeeeesees TOC. 
Fillers, Manilla Covers ...  .----.0 sssceeesee ¢ cee seeecee sreereeescesecens sees sees ces sees BOCs 
Descriptive Circulars mailed on application. 

This is the neatest and most excellently manufactured Register in the country. Its uTrLrTy is not less 
apparent than its ARTISTIC merit. The Block System, originated and copyrighted by Professor Campbell, 
is most economical of time in keeping the record, and, by the really WONDERFUL condeasation which it 
ermits, is just as economical of money. One Register, which will last an ordinary School two years, costs 
But 75 cents by mail, postpaid, and a Renewing Filler, lasting as much longer, costs less than half as much. 


Campbell’s Economic Examination Record. 

Board Covers, by mail, postpaid, 25 ceuts. 
<< This has all the merits of durability, neatness, and economy of time and price, possessed 
by the preceding. 
Words Correctly Spoken. 
By ELroy M. AVERY, PH.D. Retail Price, 15 cents. 


Bound in ostee cloth. stamped & apa ant gold, 

rinted with red line borders, wittily written, valua- 
ble to all who would speak their mother tongue witb | Curate, cheap, elegant. 
accuracy. and Gold. 


Rusk’s Model Selections. 
Nos. I., II., If1., and IV. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 


_ I. contains a chapter on the Principles of Elocution, embracing the subject of Elementary Sounds, 
Piteh viacone Quality, Movement, Accent, Emphasis, Articulation, Gesture, etc. No. IV. is devoted to 


Popular Synonyms. 
Cloth 32mo. Price, 10 cents. By mail, 12 cents. 


Twenty-five thousand words in ordinary use. Ac- 
Elegantly stamped in Ink 





selections for the Young. 


thographed Covers, about 150 pages, 12mo in each number. 


The Perfect Progressive Euchre Score-Marker. 
(COPYRIGHTED.) 
No sticky wafers. No mistakes. Absolutely infallible, 


seereeee Steet eee eee ween 


WP -Suducdaees . & * 
NorTicE.—Sets can be used only for designated number of tables. 


THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Publishers’ Agents: 


THE BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 18 Bromfield St. (m] 








Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
170 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


ORVILLE BREWER, 
SraTE STREET, 


170 
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Some Recent Publications. 
Author. Publisher. Price. 
Yumbe ——_ Woodward Ginn & Co, Boston, s s 
hoe 4 ld’s Verdict Hopkins Ticknor & Co, Boston, +4 
ae i or the Press. - . . - Luce The Writer Pub Co, + 3 
The Menual Training School. : - a ieawess D C Heath & Co, Boston, +4 
y P, - . . " e “ E “i a 
= 1 ~ ge . : Robinson Century Co, NY, J 74 
The Dusantes. - . ; poekiee = nat ego a 00 
a Schools of History and Politics. White Sr kml Balt, 50 
oo ears L - , Pr ae Powers D Lothrop Co, Boston, ‘ os 
Patience Preston, M.D. | eel ~ wi z 1 oD 
Art of Living. . - > ae 1 00 
} Kinglake Harper & Bros,N Y,_ 

ty ng owe King ADE Randolph, N Y, 1 50 

the Fulfilling of theLaw. - Macleod a ; bs 4 
Kection 658; or, the Fatal Letter. Hawthorne Cassell & Co N % y : p+ 
Young Folks’ Nature Studies. . Se - Phillips & Hunt, NY, 2 00 
The Book of Job. : . . e os e . ye 
. J 3 ° * Dorchester bd 
ere telamas. ; -_T _ - - . - Welsh J C Buckbee & Co, Cntoage, S 
Mise Gen. a i - - . - - Giberne Robert Carter & Bros, N ’ : 4 
The Golden Alphabet. - . ° ° ° e Spurgeon __o 3 + 08 

y - - - ise Cranstone & Stowe, ¢ in, 

iweb ny we oh a . Sterne Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Bost, 1 +4 
Woman and the Commonwealth. — = . ee 
Old Willard House. - . - : 3 he 
Evolution of Immortality. - * . - Stockwell C H Kerr & Co, € micage. 1 p+ 
Civil War During 1865. . : . - . “ampbell John Murphy & Co, Baltimore, 
Victor. . - - - - . . - Sinclair Cassell & Uo, N Y, 1 00 ; 





PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 





Apropos of the recent agricultural and min- 
eral development in northeast Alabama, where it 
is never too hot nor too cold to work out of doors, 
the Democrat (Guntersville, Ala.), has issued an 
attractive supplement showing the wonderful re- 
sources of that favored section. Copies sent free 
on application. 





ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


tral ow 
600 I madeomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 
Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. Yon 
can live better for less money at the Grand Uniou 
Hotel than aay other first-class hotel in the city, 


‘*THE PIANO OF THE FUTURE.” 
A LETTER OF CORDIAL ENDORSEMENT WHICH 
EXPLAINS ITSELF, 

EstEY ORGAN Co.,— Gentlemen: Allow us the 
pleasure of offering our unsolicited testimonial in 
favor of the really superb pianos you are now man- 
ufacturing. Having an opportunity of using three 
of the Estey Pianos during our sojourn in Brattle- 
boro, we found a uniform excellence which we 
have usually found to be the exception rather than 
the rule; and, having thoroughly examined their 





mechanism, we feel confident that you have se- 
cured a wonderful combination of all the essential 
qualities of a first-class instrument. The perfect 
quality of tone so essential to singers, and the su- 
perb action equally valuable to instrumentalists, 
especially won our heartiest appreciation. 

The Estey Piano must be regarded by all music 
lovers as par excellence the piano of the future. 

Yours truly, 
Tuk SHERLOCK SISTERS OPERA Co. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





— ‘‘ Did you ever go tobogganing, Mr. Winter- 
wheat ?’’ ‘* No,’’ said the old man, ‘‘ but I once 
stepped into the elevator well and fell down four 
stories in three-tenths of a second. That is fast 
enough for me; I’m*getting téo old for much ex- 
citement.’’— Burdette, 





—I bave been a sufferer from catarrh for the 
past eight years. Having tried a number of rem- 
edies advertised as ‘‘sure cures’’ without obtain- 
ing any relief, 1 had resolved never to take any 
other patent medicines, when a friend advised me 
to try Ely’s Cream Balm. I did so with great re- 
luctance, but can now testify with pleasure that 
after using it for six weeks I believe myself cured. 
It is a most agreeable remedy,—an invaluable 
Balm.—Jos. Stewart, 624 Grand Ave., Brooklyn. 





—The aver novel of the present day ma 
thus be stones. of : . 4 

Chapter I.—Maid one. 

Chapter IT.—Maid won. 

Chapter III.—Made one.— Exchange. 





_ ADVICE TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow’ s Seoth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
aga teeth. It — the little sufferer at once ; 
uces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little chanel mon as 
** bright as a button.”’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
ey relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 
— “‘My works will be read when the writings 
of Goethe and Schiller are forgotten;”’ remarked 
an arrogant, but by no means able author, ‘‘ Un- 
doubtedly, but not before,”’ retorted Saphir. — 
Exchange. 














WANTED, 


A lady or gentleman, teacher 
preferred, for profitable em- 
ployment a few hours daily. 
Address M.J.M., P.O. Box 
61, Boston. 








ELY’S 
CREAM BALM 





CATARRH 








inflam mation, 
Heals the Sores, 
Restores the 
Senses of Taste 
and Smell, 


ER Try the Cure. 


A particle is apr lied into each nostril and is eea- 
ble. Price, 50 cts. at Druggists ; by mail, rome red 
60 cts. ELY BROTHERS, 235 Greenwich St., N. Y. 








Acme Stationery and Paper Go., 
59 Duane St., New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


School Stationery, 
ST ETS Oe 


MANHATTAN WRITING TABLETS, 
TIP-TOP WRITING TABLETS, 
EUREKA WRITING TABLETS, 





SCHOLAR’S DELIGHT WRITING TABLETS, 


DRAWING TABLETS, 
QUINCY PRACTICE PAPERS, &c. 





gz” Send for Price Lists. 





their several officials. 


San 


A SPECIAL TRAI 


to all points of interest in 


Atonzo MESERVE, A. C. 
Principal Bowdoin School, 
26 Pearl Street, 
Charlestown, Mass. 


C. F. Meserve, Eas 
Principal Oak St. School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


T. J. Morean, 
Prin. State Normal School, 





THE ATTENTION 


TEACHERS "4x." * GENERAL PUBLIC, 


Agent Harper Brothers, 
50 Bromfield St., 


Prin. Central St. Gram. School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Previdenee, R. I. 


OF THE 





IS CALLED TO THE 


ANNUAL MEETING 


OF THE 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL :ASSOCIATION, 


TO BE HELD IN 


San Francisco, July 17th, 1888. 


Many of the teachers will doubtless recall the grand Excursions to Madison in 1884, 
Topeka in 1886, and Chicago in 1887, organized by the Hon. T. W. Bicknell and W. E. 
Sheldon, Esq., and carried out so successfully by the various Railroads interested, through 


T» those who went, and all others intending to take a trip to San Francisco the coming 


summer, the undersigned present their compliments, and take pleasure in announcing that 
they will organize and conduct a 


GRAND 
TEACHERS’ 


EXCURSION 


—— TO 


F’rancisco., 





After the plan of the Madison, Topeka, and Chicago Excursions, 


in season’ to make a stop at LEAVE BOSTON 


Niagara Falls, Chicago, two days in Denver (when opportunity will be given to make trips 


the mountains and elsewhere in Colorado), and one day in 


Salt Lake City, arriving at San Francisco J uly 16th. 





For Full Information regarding Cost Of Trip, Palin ‘ 
. tan Car Fares, Side Excur- 
sions, and for Maps, Time Tables, &c., call on or address 


STock1n, R. G. Farrpanxs. 
** Populur Educator,” 
50 Beowfield Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Prof. W. A. Rostyson, 


Prin. High sched, 
Franklin Falls, N. H. 


E. P. SuHrrsurne, 
Pierce Schall, 


Brovkli : 
Boston, Mass. rovkline, Mass 


BRookKINas, S. T. Durron 


Supt. of Schools, 
New Haven, Conn. 


J. M. Hrrr, Prof. F. C. 
Prin. High School, fede oe 
Northfield, Vt. Brunswick, Me. 














Mar. 1, 1888. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 
— The March number of the Atlantic Monthly has 
a happy combination of light literature with articles 


of serious purpose and enduring value for which this 


vigorous magazine is justly celebrated. ‘Over the 
Teacups,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, the genial 
“ Autoerat,”’~—who, not content with breakfast table 
triumphs, purposes to extend his conquest over the 
supper table as well,—is an event in the literary 
world. In this article, Dr. Holmes unconsciously re- 
futes the charge that old age is given to ultra con- 
servatism, and physicians of all ages to dogmatism 
by confessing that with regard to certain psychica 
phenomena, we know really nothing. A most enter- 
taining three-part story, indeed, is begun by Henry 
James, in “* The Aspern Papers”: a timely article is 
contributed by James B. Thayer, on ** The Dawes 
Bill and the Indians’; John Fiske furnishes a par- 
ticularly powerful chapter on ‘ The Beginnings of 
the American Revolution”; Prof. N. 8. Shaler dis- 
cusses * The Law of Fashion”; Frank Gaylord Cook 
writes on “‘The Marriage Celebration in the Colo. 
nies”; Sarah Orne Jewett contributes one of her 
delightful sketches, entitled “‘Miss Tempy’s Watch- 
er. ”’; Mary D. Steele writes of “* The Learned Lady 
de Gournay.”’ and Olive Thorne Miller on “ Virginia’s 
Wooing.” The serial novel ** Yone Santo,” the story 
of Japan, by E. H. House, grows very exciting in the 
resent chapter; and!n ** The Despot of Broomsedge 
ove,” Charles Egbert Craddock again shows per- 
fect mastery in that field which he (or shall we say 
she?) has created. The poetry of the number is 
“The Dying House.” by Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
inson, and * Carolo Mortuo,” by William C. Lawton 
Several spirited papers in the ‘ Contributor’s Cinb,”’ 
book reviews and notices of new books complete an 
attractive number. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co , Boston. 


— The Magazine of Art for March is one of unusual 
value to lovers of art. It contains “Some Plain 
Words on American Taste in Art,” by an author who 


treats the French products of art with strong con- 
demnpation. The other articles of this number are a 
carefully prepared paper on “Current Art,” pro- 
fusely illustrated. The studies in English costume 
are continued. There is a capital paper on ‘The 
Progress of English Art,” by ord Maddox Brown. 
There is one about Helmick’s Irish types, and a re- 
view of Hamerton’s “ Saone,” with illustrations from 
the book. The most important paper of the number 
isthe one on Auguste Rodin, by Claude Phillips. 
Rodin is the most talked of sculptor in France to-day, 
and the reproductions of his works given in this mag- 
azine show him to be a sculptor of unusual vigor and 
decided originality. The portrait bust of W. E. Hen- 
ley is particularly strong, but something is probably 
due to that gentieman’s peculiar head. The frontis- 
piece of the number is a photogravure from James 
Bertrand’s “‘ Virginia,’”’ which portrays the dead 
body of Bernadin de St. Pierre’s heroine washed up 
by the tide. And there is a page engraving after 
one of Alfred Parson’s sympathetic landscapes. 
Altogether this March number is a good one, and 
some of its papers are as strong and fresh as the 
March winds. Cassell & Co., New York. 35 cents a 
number, $3.50 a year, in advance. 


— The Quiver for March seems to have been 
planned for a variety of tastes. To those interested 


in classics the paper on Plato by T. F. Thistleton 
Dyer will prove attractive; the newly married will 
find profitable reading in the address on ‘* How to 
Sanctify Marriage,” by Rev. Gordon Calthrop; 
* Maggie’s W atch” is a story for young people; 
“ Promises for the Sorrowing” will doubtless prove 
comforting to many sad hearts; while “ Our Visit to 
Some Aged Pilgrims,” Googribing the Aged Pil- 
grims’ Society ot London, will be of great interest to 
the charitably inclined. There are stories long and 
short, serials, poetry, and a bundle of “Short 
Arrows’”’ that bring this number to a fitting close. 
Cassell & Co., New York; $1.50 a year in advance. 

—Contents of Shakespeariana for February: 
Shakespeare Music: ‘Tragedies, Overtures,” by 
Helen A. Clarke; “ Delia Bacon as a Teacher of 
Shakespeare,” by Sarah Edwards Henshaw; The 
Editors of Shakespeare: “Charles Knight,’ by J. 
Parker Norris; A School of Shakespeare: “ Henry 
Vi.—Parts Il. and I1I.”; by Prof. W. T. Thom; 
Shakespeare Societies: “ December Meeting of New 
York Shakespeare Society,” and *‘ A List of Shakes- 
peare Societies”; Reviews; Literary Notes; 
lected Reprints; Miscellany. ’ Philadelphia: Leonard 
Scott Publication Co. Terms, $1.50 a year, 


—Science gets a generous share of the forthcom- 
ing Catholic World for March. Richard M. John- 


ston writes readably concerning Roger Bacon, in an 
essay entitled **‘ A Martyr to Science”’; the interest- 
ing paper on Louis Pasteur, begun in the February 
number, by George Prospero, is concluded with an 
account of the famous experiments on inoculation in 
eases of hydrophobia; and “ Darwin’s Life and 
— ” are intelligently treated in a brief unsigned 
article. 


— The Fountain, a monthly devoted to the moral 
and literary culture of youth, opens its February issue 


with a portrait. and asketch of Horace Greeley, writ- 
ten in simple style. Among other original articles 
are ‘‘ Footprints of Vanished Races,” *‘ Civil Gov- 
ernment, LIL,” “My Trip to the Dauphin Moun- 
tains,” ‘*Suetion.” “The Moon,” and “ Winter- 
Greens,” all of which are interesting and instructive. 
York, Pa.: W. H. Shelley; $1.00 a year. 


— The March Century contains the story of 
“Colonel Rose’s Tunnel at Libby Prison,” told by 


one of the one hundred and nine Union officers who 
escaped on the night of February 9, 1864. The suc- 
cessful construction of this tunnel was one of the 
most remarkable incidents of the war. This narra- 
tive, which is illustrated, forms one of the untechni- 
cal papers supplementing the War Series, and is 
said to be one of the most romantic records that the 
Century has ever printed. 


— There will appear in the Forwm for Marcha 
curious study of the leading American newspapers, 


wherein it is shown what proportions of their space 
are given to religion, to crime, to literature, to art, 
to sport, to the markets, and to editorial matter by 
the large dailies of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, and St. Louis. This comparison 
has been prepared by Mr. Henry R. Elliott, a New 
York journalist. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Atlantic Monthly, for March; terms, $4.00 a 
year. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Pulpit Treasury, for March; terms, $2.50 a 
year. New York: E. B. Treat. 

Grammar School, for February ; terms, $1.00a year. 
Chicago and Boston: Interstate Pub. Co. 

The Catholie World, for March; terms, $4.00 a 
year. New York: The Catholic World. 

The American Geologist, for February; terms, 
$3.00 a year. Minneapolis: The University P 

Our Little Ones and the Nursery for March ; terms, 
$1.50 a year. Boston: Russell Publishing Co. 

Wide Awake, for March; terms, $2.40 a year. 
Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 

The Pansy, for March; terms, $1.00 a year. Bos- 


ton: D. Lothrop Co. 
Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, for March: 
r & Brothers. 





erms. $4.00 a year. New York: 


Se-| should make immediate application to 
HIRAM 


ress. 45 cents. 





1S A POSITIVE CURE 
For all these Painful Complaints and Weaknesses 
So common among the 


Ladies of the World. 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all Ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Ulcera- 
tion, Falling and displacements, also Spinal Weakness 
and is particularly adapted to the Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tumors from the uterus in an 
early stage of development. The tendency to cancerous 
humors there is checked very speedily by its use. 

It removes faintness, flatulency, destroys all craving for 
stimulants, and relieves weakness of the stomach. It 
cures Bloating, Headaches, Nervous Prostration, General 
Debility, Sleeplessness, Depression and Indigestion. 

That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight and 
backache, is always permanently cured by its use. 

It will at all times, and under all circumstances act in 
harmony with the laws that govern the female system. 

For Kidney Complaints of either sex this Compound is 
unsurpassed, Correspondence freely answered, Address 
in confidence LYDIA E, PINKHAM, LYNN, MASS 


Lydia E, Pinkham’s LIVER PILLS, cure constipation, 
biliousness, and torpidity of the liver, 25 cts per box, 
——Sold by all Druggists.—— 


The N.E. Bureau of Education 


Gives prompt attention to business calls, whether in 
person or by letter, and makes no charge to School 
Officers and Prinei pals for furnishing teachers. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 











RIO DE JANEIRO. 


The two vacancies advertised.—the High schooland 
Grammar have been filled. The Primary is still 
open to candidates. All who desire the position 


RCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset 8t., Boston. 





A PARTNER WANTED, 


In a Normal and Scientific College, in Michigan. A 
College graduate of successful experience in teach- 
ing, who has $1000 to invest, will learn of a good 
opportunity to secure a first-class and permanent 
position by application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 





FOR SALE, 


In a delightful New Jersey town, a Boarding and 

Day School for pupils of both sexes, now in success- 

ful operation. The school property, without the good- 

will of the school, cost more than $16,000, but, in con- 

sequence of the ill health of the president, is now 

offered for $6,000. For full particulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

3 Somerset St., Boston. 





WANTED, 


A lady of culture and refinement, to act as Precep- 
tress in theLadies’ Department of a first-class West- 
ern College, who is alg@g able to speak fluently the 


ral method. Salary $1200, to be increased the next 
school year. Apply Swit i to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


The Tonic Sol-fa Music Course schoois 


A Supplementary Course in the Staff Notation. 
By DANIEL BATCHELLOR and THOS. CHARMBURY. 


THE COURSE consists of four books in the Tonic 
Sol-fa Notation. K I. covers the First and Sec- 
ond Steps; Book II., the Third Step; Boox IIL., the 
Fourth Btep; Book IV,, the Fifth Step. 

MANUAL FOR TEACHERS. Limp Cloth. Price 











THE SUPPLEMENTARY COURSE affords addi- 
tional practice on the same musical topict. using dif- 


ferent exercises, and teaching the S Notation on 
a true educational basis. 
The Tonic Sol-fa Method and Notation is making 


stead in America. and these books are be- 
conan ulte popular for schools, they having been 
prepated espes y for this purpose. 


FRENCH and GERMAN, and teach them by the natu-4 Principal, 


———— 


x Geachers’ Saencies. # 





#750, 8 at £800, 2 at $850, Lat $900. 25 at #1000, 3 at 


$50,050—an average of $472 each. 


Of the 500, 223 have re-registered 147 once, 122 
registrations within three years of the time their first registrations expired. This is significant. They might have 
been hoodwinked into joining an Agency the first time, but they would not join a second and a thir< 
they felt that they had been well treated. Try us yourself 
We do not believe there is another Agency in the country that can match that record. 

Cc. 


[""7 "a 








FACTS Are what teachers should judge by in selecting a Teachers’ Agency, Here are some of the facts 
about the first 250 men and 250 women who register Br 
Of the 250 Men, we got positions for 95, as follows: l4at 8 


in the Schoo illetin Agency. 
) or less, 4 at $550, 16 at 8600, 3 at #700, 2 at 


1100, 4at 1200, 1 at 81300, 1 at £1400, 4 at $1500, 2 at 


#1600, 1 at 81706. 1 at 81800, 1 at 82000, 1 at 2600, 1 at 82800—total 886 750—an average of $913 each. 
Of the 250 Women, we got positions for 106, as follows: 8 at $300 or less, 5 at #320, 12 at $350, 29 at #400, 
8 at $450, 19 at $500, 6 at 2550, 6 at 8600, 2 at $650, 6 at 8700, lat $800, I at $900, 1 at B1000, 1 at #1200 — total 


twice, 42 three times, and one four times, making 312 re- 


time unless 


W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y, 











THE BEST PLACES =xpyjmove 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 State St., Chicago. 





Supplies Schools, Colleges, Academies, and Families with 
Teachers. Secures places for Teachers in the East,South, 
West, at a small cost. Correspondence solicited with 
Teachers who have ability to fill responsible positions. 





Agency Manual Free upon application. 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ & STENOGRAPHERS’ AGENC 


~The Boston Teachers’ Agency, 


Room 438, 214 CLARK 8T., 
CHICAGO. 
STENOGRAPHERS furnished to business men and 

the courts. Rents and Sells School Property. 


| Circulars and Registry Blanks sent free. 


A. T. PALM, Mer. 





EVERETT 0. FISK & CO, 


7 Tremont Place, (near Tremont House), Boston, Mass. 





Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
7 East 14th Street, N. W. 


HESSE’S EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
12 East 17th St., New York City, 
(Miss HELENE FRANC, Successor,) 
Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gover- 
nesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, German, French, En- 
glish, and Spanish spoken at this office. 


Desiring to locate else- 
00 eal ers where the coming season 
are invited to correspond 
with us. “‘4m sure yours is the only correct plan,” 
writes a well known teacher who has tried other 
agencies. “ The four teachers you sent us are able,” 
etc.. writes a Superintendent. Facilities unrivaled. 
Send at once for circulars. Address 
}. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, 
ELMHURST, ILL. 


Sette an TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 








BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 

110 Tremont St. 21 W. Sth St. 
Studio Building, BOSTON. ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Good teachers recommended to school officers. Good 

places for successful teachers. Circulars on application. 


weavcen School Agency 


Assists Teachers in obtaining lucrative positions ; 
introduees to Colleges, Schools, and Families supe- 
rior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and 
Governesses. Only qualified teachers are recom- 
mended. Teachers pay a registration fee of $2.00. 
No charge is made to those seeking teachers. 
Register at once. Address 

Miss RANNIE 8. BURROUGHS, 
Nov. 21, 1887. MT. STERLING, KY. 


Colleges and Schools. 


COLLEGES. 
H4 RVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Courses of instruction will be given in thefollow- 
ing subjects during the Summer vacation of 1888: 





SOUTHERN 
AND 

















BOTANY, HISTORY, 
CHEMISTRY. PHYSICS, 
FRENCH, PHYSICAL 
GEOLOGY, TRAINING. 
GERMAN, TOPOGRAPHY. 


For information apply to SECRETARY OF HAR- 
VARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass. 





STON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
B® Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 








PROFESSIONAL. 


NSTRUCTION IN ORATORY. Voice Oulture, Ex- 
pression. Defects of speech properly treated. 

Sixteen years’ experience. 

For information address L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 

A.M., 90 Myrtle Street, Boston, Mass. (tf) 


HANDLER SOIENTIFIO DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


48s. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 
tric Eng., Architecture, Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. Jas. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 

















INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


NETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
— e apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M 
Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 











NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial dra . 

For rout _and beeing <=» 3 apply i hang 
a G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


HOO 
Ste NORMAL SOHOOL, - M 


oe ' a 5 Hypk, Principal. 


St RMAL BOHOCS, BRIDGEWA Mass. 
5h ve sexes. catalogues, address the 
principal, . A. G. BoypEN, A.M. 
ASSAC ETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
— For Doth sexes. AT WORCESTER. 
’ : E. H. Russ£ x1, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 

Ladies only. catalogues, address the 
Si vor . only. Hor D. B. Haar, Ph.D. 
ATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

For catalogues, 


























ayear. New 


St. 
York) goolas, for Marek ; terms, $3. 


Address F. H. GILSON, 150 Hiem 81., Boston. 


. O. GREENOUVER, Principal. 


9 
Teachers’ Agency 
F RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property, SCHOOL FURNITURE, 
and school supplies. Best references furnished. 
- MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th Street, between ye and 4th Ave., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Do You Want a Promotion ? 


REGISTER NOW. We want several hundred skilled 
teachers for all parts of the Union. 
OPRor. J. H. HACKENBERG, Prin. High School, Ham- 
burg, Pa., says: From personal knowledge I do not hesi- 
tate to express my high appreciation of the integrity, 
ability, and gee judgmeut with which the Pa. Ed. 
Bureau is conducted. /orthy and aspiring teachers who 
entrust their interests to it wHI not be disappointed. 
Send for circulars. PENNA. EDUCATIONAL 
BUREAU: L. B. Lanpis, Allentown, Pa. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colieges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, - 
ernesses for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
Amertcan and Fi Teachers’ 
23 Union Square, New York. 


NO FEE For recistration. 


Best facilities, efficient service, large bus- 
imess in providing competent Teachers with posi- 
tions. Vacancies always on hand. Form for stamp. 


EMPLOYERS are served without charge, Regis- 
tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
motive for representing those who are not suitable. 


. K. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, 2 W. 14th St., NY. 


1S EY Caz, 
pin cas 
ww a Teachers’ Bureau: ee 
[Both Sexes.) 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sic E s, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Bronceraphers Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. Mrs. A. D. CULVE 

829 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. ° 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education, 


Whose field is the Nation, is daily doing business at 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
Room 5. 

It posges promptness and fidelity to all its patrons 

bot 











school officers and teachers. Now Is 
THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 3 $ MANAGER. 


TESTIMONIALS. 

‘Tam much pleased with the faithful manner in 
which my application bas been attended to by your 
Bureau, in so soon securing me a position. I will en- 
deavor to merit your favor.” G. B.C. 

Bowdoin College. 

“ Let me thank you for sending me Mr. H. E. C., 
who has made an excellent impression among the 
students during the first week. I took him solely ou 
your recommendation.” A. G. C., Prin. 

Freehold Institute, Freehold, N. J. 

“Dr. J. P. G. of this University referred me to 
our Bureau, as the most reliable in this country. I 
herefore send you my application and registration 

fee, being confident that you will aid me if possible. 

Ohio University. P. H. 
“Miss M. whom you sent to me, fully meets my ex- 

pectations. Her examination was entirely satisfac- 
tory. You were justified in giving her unconditional 
recommendation. I am very much obliged to you. 

Methuen, Mass. Supt. R. 








TEACHERS! 


We have agents who make 
from $20 to $30 a week, You 
but you can 


may not be able 
make a few ex- 


tomake as much 
tra dollars every week without 
iving up your present position. 
> Sample circulars, and ev- 
erything needed, free. For 


full icul te , ete., ad 
. NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING co., 
(Agency Dept.) 3 Somerset St., 
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Volume V. --- International Education Series, 
Epirep by WM. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Froebel’s Education of Man, 


Translated and furnished with ample Notes by 


Ww. N. HAILMANN, A. M.>, 
Supt. of Public Schools, La Porte, Ind. 
A complete presentation of the principles of the New Education in all of its phases, particularly 
with reference to early child-culture in home, kindergarten, and school. 
Price, $1.50. 
Mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. Send for 
full descriptive circulars, ete. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco. 


NOW READY. 
A. 8. Barnes & Co.'s Souvenir 


FOR 1888, 


THE ART OF PENMANSHIP, 


And a few suggestions as to the 


Best Methods of Acquiring a Neat and Plain 
Style of Writing. 

With beautifully lithographed original specimens of 
the best styles of Penmanship prepared expressly 
for the Souvenir by thirty-eight of the best Penmen. 
ce PRICE 2% Crs. ; sent postpaid to any teacher 

sending name on receipt of 10 cts. in postage stamps. 

Address: 
A. %. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.,. NEW YORK. 





SUPLEE’S FIFTY YEARS OF ENGLISH SONG: 


Or, Selections from the Poets of the Reign of 
TRENCH Victoria. Edited and arranged by HENky F. 
ON WORDS. 


RANDOLPA. Four volumes, small 12mo, cloth, $5. 
With an exhaustive analysis, Additional Words for 











Volume*. The Earlier Poets. The Blackwood Cote- 
rie and Early Scottish Poets. Volume **. The Poets 
of the First hait of the Reign. The Novelist-Poets. 
Volume ***. The Poets of the Latter Half of the 
Reign. The Writers of Vers de Societe. Volume 
*e**, The Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood. The Bal- 

i far ¥ one oy Prof lad and Song Writers. The Religious Poets. 

Illustration, and Questions for Examination, by Prof. sach volume is prefixed by complete biographical 
T.D. SoPLEE. Trench “ On the Study of Words,” mB etes. and comtatne full tndomes, in- 
wriginally in Lectures, was but pew adapted for! cluding au index of pseudonyms and literary sobriquets. 
ase as a textbook. The editor has fon eplored | Another feature is the explanatory notes, which give the 
shis, in common with other teachers ; Scone the | ap ~~ amy: pausber of Wines Paya is —_ poom not 
present volume. The advantages claimed for it over | ert Mon of pol te ~— - A. phe g's 
all other editions are self-evident. 12mo, cloth, 400 ble, from a eredal uf selections and note, to form ba 
pages. Net price, $1.00, telligent opinion concerning the poem itself. 

Copies for examination sent postpaid for 75 cents.| sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


A. C, ARMSTRONG & SON, 714 Broadway, N.Y. | ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH &:00., 38 W, 234 St., N.Y. 
(UTED 


PAYSON, DUNTON,»®SCRIBNER’S 
sctverions OT EEL PENS mattiittine 
No. 117, Excelsior. . . 84 cents per gross| No. 115, School, . . . . 84 cents per gross 


No. 217, Intermediate, 84 cents per gross | No. 215, Half Stub, . . 60 cents per gross 
No. 317, Commercial, . 84 cents per gross | No. 315, Falcon, . . . . 60 cents per gross 


These pens are unsurpassed in quality of material, finish of points, easy action 


and durability. 
Inclose six cents and send for sample card, containing one of each number. 


POTTER, KNIGHT, AINSWORTH & CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PUEUUDEREOGREREDEEROEECEOGERUREGROREROUECEOGEQUECGRGEREEEEDECEORUDEOTELGECGECEGUEREDEREEGHOREOEORESEGROROROEEOOLLI 


IVISON, 
BLAKEMAN, 
& COMPANY, 


Publishers of School Books, 























NEW YORK and CHICACO, 


Respectfully call attention to their list of School and College Text-books 
as representative of the best work of their class. Correspondence relative to the iu- 
troduction or exchange of text-books cordially invited. 





GRAWS BOTANICAL SERIES. 


By Pror. ASA GRAY, of Harvard University, provides the best and most complete equipment 
for all classes, or for special study. 


GRAY’S How Plants Behave, . . . $0.54!COULTER’S Manual of Botany of the 

GRAY’S How Plants Grow, . . . . . .80 Rocky Mountains,. ... . . $1.62 
5] ' ° 

GRAY’S Lessons in Botany, Revised, . .94 a phe S Text-Book of si. 16 

, 7 . . . - 7 . . . 


GRAY’S Field, Forest, « Garden Botany, 1.44/ GRAYS NEW BOTANICAL TEXT- BOOK, 


GRAY’S School & Field Book of Botany, 1.80 (4 vols.) : 
GRAY’S Manual of Botany, . . . . 1.62 Vol. I., New Structural Botany, . 2.00 


Vol. Il., Goodale’s New Physiological 
GRAY’S Lessons and Manual, 1 vol., . 2.16 Betamy, .« « 0 e ee o @ BO 


GRAY’S Structural & Systematic Botany, 2.00, l8- HL. and IY. (in preparation). 


GRAY’S Synoptical Flora of North Amer- MICROSCOPES. 
lea (Gamopetalous Dicotyledons, 
complete), 1 vol., new,. 





At the prices named above books will be sent for examination or introduction. 





Send for new descriptive pamphlet of Gray's Botanies, containing PorTRAIT 


AND BrioGRAPHICAL SKETCH of the Author. 


Ivison, BLAKEMAN, & Co.,, 


753 and 755 Broadway, New York. 
149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
——AGENCY 


FOR 
HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 
LOCK WOOD'S, Dk. SAUVEUR’S, Pror. WENCKE- 
8ACH. BERLITZ’S, HACHETTE & ©O.’8, Lon- 








GRAY’S Botanist’s Microscope, 2 lenses, 2.00 
+ + + « 5,00|GRAY’S Botanist’s Microscope, 3 lenses, 2.50 


TAUCHNIT2Z’8 LEIPSIC PUBLICATIONS. 
Te e Stock of IMPORTED anp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign 

Subscription Agency for Foreign Peri « 
CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


German Simplified. 
Spanish Simplified. 


following will be found eminently practical ;— 
(1) German Simplified — complete in 12 numbers (with 
Keys,) 10 cts. each; School Edition, cloth, without Keys, 
81.25. (2) Spanish Simplified—12 numbers (with Keys,) 
10 cts. each ; No.7 now ready; a new number on the 
first of every month. Sold by all booksellers, Sent, 


atpaid, on receipt of price, b; 
PROF. A. KNOFPLACH, 140 Nassau Street, New York. 


Prospectus mailed free. 


LANGUAGES. 


THE BERLITZ METHOD has been acknowledged b 
American and European authority as the best of all 
Natural methods. 

FRENCH : First book, new edit. 75 cts.; old edit., 50 
cts. Second book, $1.00. GERMAN: First book, new 
edit., 75 cts.; old edit., 50 cts.; Second book, $1.00. Sold 
by BERLITZ & Co., 23 West 23d St, New York, and C. 
SCHOENHOF, 144 Tremont 8t., Boston. 

For (gratis) instruction to teachers, sample pages, dis- 
count, ete., write to Prof. M. D. BERLITZ, 23 West 23d 
Street, New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


LSO MANUFACTURERS 0 


PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in ey Be 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series. 
are made with the greatest ae for accuracy and 
beauty, and are furnished the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correet teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
r catalogue and particulars, address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO., 
Oninage Ageney, 7 Park S8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Westinke’s How to Write Letters. 

Westlake’s Common School Literature. 

Leoyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 

Sheppard’s Constitution. 

Peterson’s Science. 














|The OLIVER DITSON & Co. 


School Music Books. 


Faithful and Successful School Teachers use the 
best books without regard to the interests of authors 
or publishers ; and are great patrons of Ditson & 
Co.’s carefully made books, compiled by the best tal- 
ent. For lists and descfiptions please correspond. 


KINDERCARTEN. 
Kindergarten Chimes, $1.25 ; Kate D. Wiggin. A 
Manual and Song Book for Kindergartners. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2.00 ; Gertrude 
alker and Harriet 8. Jenks. 136 of the sweet- 
est of sweet Songs. 
Kindergarten Plays, Richter, 30 cts. 


PRIMARY. The Youngest Note Readers. 


American School Music Readers, Book I., 35 ets. 
Gems for Little Singers, 30 c., Emerson V. Swayne. 


INTERMEDIATE and CRAMMAR. 
United Voices, 50 cts., and Song Bells, 50 cts.; both 
by L. O, Emerson, and the first just out. 


THE HICHER SCHOOLS. 
Laudamus, $1.00, a Hymnal for Ladies’ Colleges, 
by Profs. Kendrick and Ritter of Vassar. 
Royal Singer, 60 cts., L.O. Emerson. For Adult 
Singing Classes and High Schools. 
Song Greeting. 60 cts., O. Emerson. Refined 
and Beautiful Part Songs. 


Specimen Ci of any of the above books mailed 
post free for the price here given. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 





EASTER MUSIC 





SERVICES. 


| Jn the three following, the music is interspersed 
through and in connection with the Responsive Read-~ 
ings instead of being printed all together, after them. 


SAVIOR VICTORIOUS, by 3.E. HALL. 
EASTER MORNING, by ©. ¥. REXFORD. 
THE RISEN CHRIST, by J. 8. BALL. 


In the following the Carols are printed after the Read- 
ings instead od being interspersed through them, 
proper references being given to show how the music 
can be used to best advantage with the Responses, 


EASTER GEMS, "i. 2501 7uk! Soe." 
EASTER CHIMES, "Sst: wcrc” 
HE is RIS With CAROLS, By ROOT, MURRAY, 
TOWNER, et gy LP 
THE EASTER ANGELS, ‘cco F ko 
THE STORY of the RESURRECTION, si: 


16 pages in each. Price of_cither of the eight ser- 
vices 5cts. each, or 50cts.a dozen by mail, postpaid, 
$4a hundred by express,not prepaid. Send for our cat- 
atalogue of Easter Music of all kinds. Parties having 
no account with us, will please send cash with order, 
or give reference. 


The JOHN CHURCH CO.,Cincinnati,0. 


And 19 East 16th St. New York City. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 171 Brosaway 


PUBLISH NEW YORK, 


Andersen’s Histeries and Hist’l Readers; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 

Reed’s Werd Lessons. 

Reed & Kell ’s Lessens in English. 


Hatchison’s Physiclogy aud Hygiene. 
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